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ABSTRACT 

Following a preliminary study of crafts membership 
organizations in the United States, a survey was conducted of members 
of these organizations in order to determine their number, kind, 
media of work, personal characteristics, and^ geographic location. A 
sample of 5,146 craft spersons who were members 6f these organizations 
was mailed a questionnaire. The response rate was 74 percent with 
2,637 identifying themselves, as crafts-artists; the remainder were 
dropped from the sample. Analysis of the data gathered showed results 
such as the following: (1) about 375,000 member^^gc^ts-art ists live 
in the United States; (2) the most accompli shed "liTra^uccessful 
craftspersons are meirtbers of organizations; (3) craf^s-artists are 
likely to be white females, with a median age of 45 years, married 
(72 percent), college graduates employed in a crafts, technical, or 
profef3ional occupation, with incomes about 35 percent higher than 
the average; (4) fiber is the primary medium of 42 percent of the 
craftspersons, followed by clay, wood, and metal; (5) about 25 
percent of the craftspersons consider their craft work to be full 
time; and (6) the majority of craftspersons are self taught, but 
workshops and college or university courses in crafts were also 
frequent avenues to the crafts. The study leads to public policy 
implications for training, exhibits and shows, awards and financial 
support, and the imbalance of supply and demand in the crafts fields. 
(KC) 
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V, 

EXECUTIVE SUMHilRT 

The National Endovment for the Arts, as part of a continuing 

program of research on craf ts-*artists and their environment, contracted 

with Nathematica Policy Research, Inc. (MPR) , to conduct a survey of 

crafts-artists who are members of crafts ^organizations in the United 

a* 

States. The results of this recently-completed study are presented in 
the report that follows. The purpose of this summary is to distill the 
findings for the reader interested in an overview of the results ai^d to 
present conclusions and implications for policy that flow out of these 
findings. 

A. STUDY DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

The basic^4'esign for the survey of crafts-artists belonging to 
crafta membership^^rganizations was to send a detailed questionnaire in 
the mail to a samp l\^ of crafts organization members selected using a two- 
stage stratified sampling process. In the first stage, crafts organi- 
zationr. responding to an earlier MPR survey were stratified by key 
characteristics (geographic region, membership size and primary medium in 
which members worked) , and a sample of organizations was selected within 
each stratum. In the second stage, a sample of crafts-artists was 
selected from the membership rosters supplied by the organizations 
responding in the first stage. Mail survey techniques with telephone 
follow-ups were used in bot'h stages. 

The earlier crafts organization survey showed that organizations 
are distributed fairly evenly by geographic location but are quite 
unevenly distributed by membership size and primary media categories. 
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Hence, all Urge organixation* (2,000 or aore member*) were included in 
the first-stage sample to ensure that none of these groups, which ipccount 
for less than 2 percent of all organisations but over 36 percent of the 
members, was missed. In addition, the less prevalent primary media 
categories were oversampled to ensure that the resulting sample of 
crafts-artists permitted reliable estimates of* the characteristics of 
crafts-artists wrking in each major media type. 

The first-stage survey of organixations vas completed in the 
spring of 1980 and the second-stage survey of a sample of crafts-artist 
members vas completed in the fall of 1980. The total sample sixe for the 
organixations survey vas 281 membership organixations, of which 205 or 73 
percent returned usable membership lists. The sample of organixation 
members totalled 5,146 individuals, of whom 3,785 or 74 percent 
responded. Of this number, 2,637 identified themselves as crafts- 
artists, while the remainder were not involved in crafts and were dropped 
from the analysis sample. A detailed discussion of procedures used to 
collect and tabulate the information provided by crafts-artists, along 
with copies of fielding forms, is provided ia the methodology report for 
this project."^ 

In addition to the main survey of member crafts-artists, three 
smaller surveys were C3nducted to ascertain the extent to which the 
results of the members survey could be assumed to represent the numbers 
and characteristics of the total population of crafts-artists. These 



-^J. Ceorg Cerf , Constance P. Citro, and Audrey McDonald, Metho- 
dology Report: Survey of Crafts-Artists (Princeton, H.J.: Mathematica 
Policy Research, 1982). 
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nuiller surveys included crafts-artists who sell their crafts at 
nationally recognised shops and ^leries, crafts-artists who exhibit at 
prominent fairs and crafts exhibitions and subscribers to crafts 
periodicals not published by crcfts organisations. Procedures used for 
these surveys are also described in the Methodology Report . 

The results of the main survey of crafts organisation members and 
the three smaller surveys were tabulated and analysed in a number of 
vays. The report which follows this summary presents the study findings 
under the following headings. The introductory section provides back- 
ground on the study and describes major characteristics of member crafts- 
artists in terms of primary crafts media, intensity of crafts involve- 
ment, net income from crafts, extent of crafts training, region of 
residence, and years of crafts involvement. Section II develops 
estimates of the number of crafts-artists in the U.S. based on the 
results of the members^ survey and evaluates these estimates in light of 
the additional information on the extent of crafts organisation member- 
ship obtained from the surveys of sellers, exhibitors and subscribers. 
Section III presents a demographic profile of member crafts-artists and 
compares their demographic and socioeconomic characteristics to the total 
adult population. Section IV presents detailed tables on crafts-related 
characteristics of member crafts-artists. Section V presents the results 
of a regression analysis directed to determining factors affecting the 
number of hours member crafts-artists devote to their work and the level 
of hourly earnings they receive. Finally, Section VI present results of 
the three siaaller surveys of sellers, exhibitors and subscribers and 
compares these results to the findings for comparable groups of crafts- 
art ists^who belong to crafts membership organisations. 



B. CRAFTS-AATISTS: HOW MANY ARE THERE? 

A primary goal of the research program of the Arts Endovment in 
the field of crafts is to develop estimates of the number of crafts- 
artists in the United States • As a national sample survey of the entire 
U.S. adult population has not appeared a cost-effective means develop 
estimates, vork has focused on using lists of names believed to ^represent 
crafts-artists. A planning study carried out by MPR in 1976 recommended 
that estimates be developed using membership rosters of organizations of 
crafts-artists. 

Based ov data from a survey of crafcn membership organizations 
completed in 1978 and other information, MPR estimated that there were 
1,218 crafts membership organizations in the U.S. in 1978 whose 
membership rolls totalled 458,000. The unduplicated estimate of member 
crafts-artists in 1978, allowing for individuals belonging to more than 
one organization, was 375,000. As a result of the recently-completed 
surveys of organizations and a sample of their members described in this 
report, it is estimated that in 1980 there were 1,063 to 1,2^ crafts 
membership organizations in the U.S. whose membership rolls totalled 

268,000 to 319,000 names. The unduplicated estimate of crafts-artists 

i 

belonging to these organizations is 150,000 to 180,000. This estimate, 
for 1980, represents crafts-artists who are currently engaged in one of 
the crafts media as defined by the Arts Endowment. 

The difference between the 1978 estimate of 375,000 member 
crafts-artists and the 1980 estimate of 150iOOO **o 180,000 is attribut- 
able to several factors. The largest portion c the difference is due to 
an estimate of membership size of crafts organization for 1980 base^ on 
actual counts of membership lists that is about a third lower than the 
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1978 estimate which was based on broad size intervals checked off by 
organizations. The next most important factcr is^ the adjustment made in 
1980 from member responses, that could not be made in 1978, to subtract 
out over a quarter of the organization members as not being crafts- 
artists. Finally, a slightly larger adjustment was made in 1980 compared 
to 1978 for multiple memberships. Of course, the lower-bound estimate of 
150,000 member crafts-artists in 1980 reflects the lower-bound estimate 
of the number of crafts membership organizations. 

One of the research issues here is the extent to which there are 
crafts-artists with similar characteristics who do not belong to crafts 
membership organizations. To find out, a series of fests was made which 
involved selecting populations of crafts-artists without any reference to 
whether those populations included members of crafts organizations. 
First, a smali number of highly regarded crafts shops, galleries, 
exhibits and fairs were identified, and a sample of crafts-artists 
showing their work at these outlets were asked if they were members of 
crafts organizations and also sent the entire questionnaire previously 
sent to member craf ts-artiscs. Second, crafts publications not 
affiliated with crafts membership organizations were identified and a 
small sample of their subscribers surveyed. 

The results of these tests established that virtually all highly 
accomplished sellers and exhibitors (100 percent and 95 percent, respect- 
ively) are members of crafts organizations and that 73 percent of 
subscribers are also members of crafts organizations. Moreover, the 
characteristics of seller and exhibitor crafts-artists are very similar 
to characteristics of crafts-artists responding to the member survey who 
devote 40 or more hours per week to crafts. The characteristics of 
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lubicriber crafts^artists* are very similar to those of all craf j^s- ■ 
artists in the member survey* Accordingly , there is a basis for 
concluding that the survey of crafts-artists belonging to crafts m^iaber- 
ship organisations is representative of ' the characteristics of 
highly-skilled crafts-artists and of subscribers ai veil as members, 
and that the estimated population of member craf tf-artists overlaps to a 
large degree with the total crafts-artist universe* 

C. A PROFILE OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS AND THEIR CRAFTS ENVIRONMENT 

As individuals, crafts-artists who are members of crafts organ- 
izations are more likely to be female and white than the total adult 
U.S. population agel 20 or older. (Over 70 percent of crafts-artists are 
women and almost 98 percent are white, compared to figures of 53 and 85 
percent, respectively, for the adult population*) Crafts-artists have 
close to the same median age as the adult population (-45 years compared 
to 42 years) and a similar distribution by marital status (72 percent of 
crafts-artists are married compared to 66 percent of th^e adult popu- 
lation). Similar proportions of crafts-artists add all adults are in the 
labor force (62 percent versus 65 percent) and, of those who are working 
or available for work, similar proportions are employed (95 percent of 
crafts-artists who are in the labor force are employed and 5 percent 
unemployed compared to figures of 94 percent employed and 6 percent 
unemployed for all adults). Crafts-artists differ from the adult popu- 
lation in terms of educational status (57 percent of crafts-artists have 
completed college compared to 17 percent of the adult population 25 years 
and older) and occupation (34 percent 6'f crafts-artists list their main 
occupation as crafts and another 38 percent list professional and tech- 
nical occupations, while only 16 percent of the adult population aged 18 



or older have profttsional or technical occupations) « \ Annual household 
income of cra£ts-artii|:s on average is .about 35 percent higher' than mean 
annual household income for the whole U.S. ($28,900 compared to $21,400), 
although the annual income of craf ts-arti«ts themselves is lover than per 
capita annual adult income on average 6$9,500 compared to $12,200)* 

Turning to characteristics of crafts-artists r^ated to their 
crafts work and environment, about 42 percent of all member crafts- 
artists consid<$r fiber to be t^eir primary media* The two next most 
prevalent, media are clay and wood with 17 percent each, followed by metal 
with 13 percent. Leather- and paper combined account for 5 percent, while 

glass, other media and combinations of media are nearly 7 percent* 

i 

The level of involvement of crafts-artists in crafts work ranges 
from occasional activity to crafts as a full-time occupation* About 25 
percent of respondents described crafts as their major or primary 
activity in life; one-third of these crafts-artists spend 40 or more 
hours per week producing crafts while the remaining two-thirds spend less 
time* Another 17 percent reported crafts is a secondary activity* 
grafts is a leisure activity of about 31 percent of respondents, of whom 
almost half spjgnd 10 hours or more per week on drafts and the remainder 
less^than ten hours* Almost 14 percent of crafts-artists reported crafts 
is an occasional activity and the remaining 13 percent indicated another 
type of involvement, such as primari^ teaching crafts or a student of 
crafts.. 

Looking at primary media and level of involvement together, fiber 
is more popular than other media among crafts-artists but as a secondary, 
leisure or occasional activity rather than a full-time or major activity* 
Clay and metal are the most prevalent primary media for crafts-artists 



who consider craftf their primary activity. Glass is also prevalent as a 
primary activity. On the other hand, wood is^ost frequently mentioned 
as a leisure or occasional primary media. j 

Current trends in crafts design and work are reported as the most 
important influence on crafts-artists^ work. American folk themes and 
ethnic/cultural traditicti^ are also important sources of inspiration. 
Most crafts-artists produce on^prof-a-kind objects and those who engage in 
crafts as a primary activity accept commissions at an average of 22 per 
year. 

The most popular form of crafts training is "self-taught;" how- 
ever, the most frequently reported formal approaches are workshops at 
crafts school^ and college or university courses in crafts. Least 
prevalent are apprenticeships. The relationship between amount of 
training on the one hand and intensity of involvement on the other is not 
straightforward, with some media ''requiring" more training than others. 
Fiber and wood are more self-taught than other media. 

Satisfaction with Ra^ training is high aftd about 15 percent of 
all crafts-artists are presently receiving some form of rraining for an 
average of one hour every' week. Two-thirds plan to acquire additional 
training in crafts. Lack of time and money are the most important 
barriers for more training. 

Training in business skills has been acquired J^y about *30 percent 
of crafts-artists. Nearly 60 percent of those who hive not received 
such training indicate a desire for it. 

The "average" craf ts-artisr hfs been involved in crafts for 16 
years and works almost 20 hours per week designing and producing crafts. 
An additional 2 hours per week are spent in marketing. About 90 percent 
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of crafts-artists visited a crafts gallery or museum in the 12 months 
prior to the survey and read an average of 2.4 crafts publications. Two* 
thirds of crafts-artists also collect crafts. 

Crafts-artists tend to work alone and in their home. About a 
third report that other family members work in crafts, but often in a 
di|f erent media. One-third also replied that their parents were involved 
in crafts. 

Crafts-artists who own their homes outnumber xevtere by a ratio 
of about 4 to 1. About 34 per cent ^live in rural areas, another 37 
percent in the suburbs and less than 29 percent in urban areas. Over 
57 percent live in communities of less than 50,000 t^opulatioa. Crafts- 
artists reside in all regions of the U.S., but proportionately more are 
found in the Northeast (28 percent) and South (29 percent) compared to 
the North Central region^(24 percent^ and"West^(T9^ercent"^ 

Creative or intangible aspects of crafts as a 'hneans of creative 
expression, "sense of accomplishment," and "lifer's work" outrank more 
pecuniary aspclcts as important satisfactions for crafts-artists. How- 
ever, the barriers to achieving these satisfactions are non-craft 
obligations, money, time, lack of public appreciation, marketing oppor- 
tunities and training. The most frequent goals set by crafts-artists are 
to devote more time to crafts and to develop artistic competence; 
inczleasing income and winning an award or recognition are less important. 

Over 82 percent of all crafts-artists exhibited their crafts 
within the 12 months prior to the survey, with nearly half doing so from 
two to five times. About 42 percent of the respondents who exhibited 
received an award or prize within 3 years of the survey. Art/crafts 
fairs and galleries were each listed by 35 percent as the best peaces to 
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exhibit. Crafts shops (either their own or someone else^s) were the next 
most popular. The lack of outlets and poorly informed communities were 
listed as the major problems by crafts-artists v^ho exhibit* 

About two-thirds of all crafts-artists produced goods for sale; 
of these, 23 percent report receiving their primary income from crafts 
sales. Art/crafts fairs and galleries are again listed as the best 
places to sell. Too few outlets, dealing with clients, lack of business 
skills and a poorly informed public are listed as the major problems. 

Relatively small proportions, each less than 10 percent, have 
received a grant or fellowship, applied for a crafts-related bank loan, 
purchased equipment or materials in cooperation with other crafts-artists 
or exchanged crafts for other goods and services. 

Crafts provides a relatively sma^ll contribution to net household 
income and 18 about as likely to be a drain on household income as a 
contribution. The estimated average annual crafts-related income of 
crafts-artists is about $2,800. Nearly 43 percent of crafts-artists 
teach crafts and earn an average of about $1,100 per year from teaching. 
Crafts expenses are estimated on average annually at about $2,600, 
leaving a net gain of $345 (based on data from those who reported both 
income and expense categories). 

Average non-crafts personal income is about $8,000 per year while 
other family members earn about $14,900 ($14,300 of it from non-crafts 
sources). Overall, average annual income for crafts-artist households 
is about $28,900. 

Materials are the most frequr t crafts-related expense, amounting 
to about $1,000 per year for those who buy them. Dues and publications 
are the next *nost prevalent expense at about 70 percent each and coat^i^ 



an average of $48 and $85 per year respectively. The most expensive 
item — employee salaries at $6,500 — is among the most infrequent cost with 
only 4 percent of crafts-artists reporting that they have employees. 

D. FACTORS RELATING TO CRAFTS INVOLVEMENT AND FINANCIAL RETURNS 

In addition to the extensive tabular analysis of characteristics 
of member crafts-artists sumnarized above that was performed for this 
report, responses of crafts-artists to the survey of crafts organization 

members were empirically analyzed using regression techniques tc attempt 

1 . ■ 

to relate underlying causal factors to specific outcome variables. The 

I 

empirical analysis focused on two aspects of craf ts-artisti^ activity: 

j 
li 

their level of involvement as measured by weekly hours of producing and 

1 

marketing crafts and the financial returns as measured by gross hourly 
earnings for those who sell their products. 

There is considerable variation in both work hours and hourly 
earnings, and the estimation yielded a numiber of interesting insights 
which help in understanding their determinants. However, there are two 
caveats that must be stressed in interpreting the results. First, the 
pursuit of crafts is of course motivated by noneconomic factors such as 
artistic accomplishment, as well as by economic factors, which suggests 
that the rewards to crafts activity consist of nonmonetary as well as 
monetary elements. Hence, an analysis of the financial returns to crafts 
in terms of hourly earnings will understate the true returns to the 
extent that noopecuniary remuneration is present. Using a regression 
approach in conjunction with the data available, it is not possible to 
identify the relative mix of these different remunerative elements. 

I 
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Second, individuals may engage in crafts as an avocational 
activity, as an income producing activity, or both* Persons with 
identical observed characteristics may differ in their efforts to sell 
craftsk This difference in sales orientation, which is not observed in 
the dJ[a, will manifest itself in different hourly earnings measures. It 
may. In addition, be correlated with observed characteristics such as 
training and exhibition experience so that the estimated effects of the 
latter variables may partially incorporate underlying variation in sales 
orientation. Hence, the empirical findings should be interpreted with 
some caution. 

With regard to weekly hours of crafts involvement, the empirical 
findings suggest that crafts-artists respond positively to a greater 
pQt<>«f ifl1 wj£» r^te. i.e>^ the y work more hours per week the higher the 
financial return they can expect to gain. The potential hourly wage rate 
was iwputed to all 1,363 crafts-artists respondents who reported the 
number of hours worked in crafts and other variables, based on regression 
estimates for the 959 crafts-artists who reported selling their crafts. 
The imputed hourly wage rate is intended to proxy expected total 
remuneration, including both monetary and nonmonetary elements. Thus, it 
serves as a more inclusive measure of the incentive to engage in crafts 
activity than monetary income alone. 

The number of hours spent in producing crafts does not display 
a consistent relationship to skills and the acquisition of training, 
although exhibition experience, apprenticeship, and college teaching 
are important. But, these factors may in themselves represent measures 
of involvement rather than causal factors underlying crafts activity. 
Crafts do compete with other personal activities and the data offer some 
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indirect evidence of this competition for oner's time: individuals from 
larger families and who own their own homes spend less time in crafts. 
Rural residents are estimated to work more intensely in crafts than those 
living in more populated areas. While males are estimated to receive 
higher earnings than females with similar crafts-related characteristics, 
they tend to work fewer hours in producing and marketing crafts. This 
implies that crafts may be a more important form of leisure for fe^iales 
than males. Finally, crafts involvement is not significantly relatad to 
the level of income earned by other household members. 

Turning to the analysis of what influences hourly earnings, the 
estimation finds a positive financial return to training in business- 
related skills and to certain types of training in crafts production, 
specifically apprenticeship programs and college courses. The general 
work experience that crafts-artists accumulate over time also has a 
significant pecuniary impact. Artistic quality and recognition are found 
to be significant determinants of earnings. This impact, however, is 
primarily due to the ability to exhibit one'^s work rather than to the 
receipt of awards or financial support. Finally, individuals 
specializing in fiber and paper media earn significantly less than 
otherwise similar crafts-artists concentrating in other media. 

E. POLICY I^^PLICATIONS 

There are several findings from this analysis which may offer 
guidance to policymakers and crafts organizations who are concerneo with 
assisting crafts-artists to attain greater financial success. The 
tentative implications for policy that can be inferred from the empirical 
analysis are: 
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o Training - Not all types of training lead to an 
increase in earnings for crafts-artists* More 
specialized and intensive methods, such as appren- 
ticeships and college courses, appear to offer larger 
financial rewards. Business-related skills training 
is significantly related to earnings which makes 
sense because crafts-artists are similar to self- 
employed business persons. Greater encouragement and 
provision of these programs seem to be warranted. 

o Exhibitions and Shows - As was expected, the analysis 
found a strong relationship between number of 
exhibits and increased earnings of crafts-artists. 
The exposure received by crafts-artists through 
exhititing their products is clearly a key element in 
financial success. Shows enhance the access of 
customers to artists and facilitate relative com- 
parisons with respect to quality and #tyle. Efforts 
to increase availability of, and participation in, 
crafts exhibits should have significant payoff in 
helping crafts-artists increase financial rewards 
from crafts production. 

o Awards mad Financial Support - The analysis found 
no perceptible effect om either crafts activity or 
crafts earnings of having received a crafts award or 
prise in the past three years or of ever having 
received a fellowship, grant, or other form of sup- 
port frem a government agency or foundation. This 
finding suggests that the resources of the Arts 
Endowment and other organisations for assisting 
crafts-artists might be better utilized if they were 
directed to other modes of assistance. 

o Imbalance of Supply and Demand - There is some 
tangential evidence that there may be some 
overcrowding (i.e., an imbalance of iupply and 
demand) in fiber-related crafts, in that they are the 
most popular, yet earn the least income. This 
conclusion must remain speculative, especially given 
the unobserved differences in sales orientation, 
which may be such that fiber artists are less 
oriented to selling than crafts-artists in other 
media. Nevertheless, the financial implications of 
the differences in earnings by media warrant further 
inveitigation • 

Further implications can be formulated based on some additional 
research efforts. Further empirical analyses that could be carried out 
with the data from the 1980^urvey of Member Crafts-Artists include: 
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Extension of the wage rate analysis to all crafts- 
artists in the sample, using appropriate statistical 
techniques, so that the unobserved decision to sell 
or not can be confronted directly. 

Investigation of the factors prompting 
crafts-artiste to pursue crafts as a primary 
occupation. 

Exploration of the relationship between financial 
success and the barriers to exhibiting and selling 
crafts. (The Arts Endowment has sponsored research 
on this topic in four cities. The data from the 
Survey of Member Crafts-Artists would permit further 
investigation with a nationally representative 
sample . ) 

Investigation of the level of financial returns to 
producing crafts in response, to current trends, 
traditions, inspiration, and demands of the market. 

Examination of the link between crafts activity and 
other employm^mt. 

It would also be useful to pursue further the question of the 
extent to which the population of crafts-artists who belong to crafts 
membership organizations fully represents in number and characteristics 
the total universe of all crafts-artists. The Arts Endowment currently 
obtains data on leisure activities of Americans from a sample of persons 
who are included in the National Crime Survey, totalling about 18,000 
cases on an annual basis. Several questions are asked of this sample 
about participation and training in crafts. Characteristics of persons 
active in crafts from this sampl;^ could usefully be compared to the 
characteristics of respondents to the Survey of Members. 

Another approach to consider is to conduct a larger repre- 
sentative aurvey of subscribers to crafts periodicals not published by 
crafts membership organizations. Over 25 percent of the subscribers 
included in thf small survey conducted for this report did not belong 
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to crafts organizations; however, analysis of this group in any depth 
is not possible as questionnaires were obtained from only 168 sub- 
scriber crafts-artists in all, including both organization members and 
non-members. A larger survey of subscribers that was designed to be 
representative of the subscriber universe could provide another useful 
look at the crafts-artist population and perhaps turn up valuable 
additional information to supplement the profile obtained Irom the survey 
of crafts organization members* 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This report is an endeavor to deepen our understanding of crafts- 
artists and to provide information about their characteristics and 
concerns that will be useful to the National Endowment for the Arts. 
Accordingly, major purposes of the report are to descri be the per sonal 
and crafts-related characteristics of crafts-artists and to explore some 
of the important relationships between participation and success in 
crafts and these characteristics* Other goals are to prepare an estimate 
of the number of crafts-artists in the United States and to determine if 
the information provided by crafts-artists included in this sample 
applies to all crafts-artists. 

Before proceeding to these topics, several preliminary matters 
are discussed in this introductory section: 

o A briff history of studies conducted for thtf 
Arts Endowment concerning crafts-artists 

o The rationale for the approach adopted to collecting 
information about crafts-artists 

o An outline of the procedures followed to gather the 
data for this report 

o Description of the major characteristics of 
crafts-artists 

o The organization of the tables used in this report. 
Following these topics is the body of the report in five main sections: 

(1) Estimates of the number of crafts-artists (Section 

II) 4 

(2) A description of the personal and household 
characteristics of crafts-artists (Section III) 
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(3) The crafts-related characteristics of crafts-artists 
as well as their attitudes toward crafts, their 
satisfactions and goals, and their problems (Section 
IV) 

(4) An examination of some specific relationships between 
participation and success in crafts and the 
characteristics of crafts-artists (Section V) 

(5) * Results of tests to determine the extent of crafts 

organization membership (Section VI) • 



A copy of the questionnaire used in the survey conducted for this 
report along with a comparison of survey results by type of interviewing 
procedure are included as appendices. A third appendix compares selected 
survey results to a 1978 survey of crafts-artists in Canada and a fourth 
appendix discusses a model of crafts involvement. All the data sampling, 
data collection and data tabulation procedures along with exhibits are 
described in the MethoAslexY Report for this project*^ 

A. PRIOR RISEARCH OM ClAFTS ORGAKIZATIOW AMD CRAFTS-ARTISTS 

In 1976, the Research Division of the National Imdowment fcr 

the Arts initiated a planning study for the puipose of determining the 

11 

feasibility and methods for a national survey of crafts-artists.- One 
of the recoMendations from this study was that a survey of crafts member- 
ship organizations should be conducted prior to surveying individual 
crafts-artists. This recommendJition was adopted by the Arts Endowment 



-^J. Georg Cerf, Constance F. Citro and Audrey McDonald, 
Methodology Report; Survey of Crafts-Artists (Princeton, N.J.: 
Mathematica Policy Research, 1982). 

■^Constance Citro and Diana Zentay, A Planning Study for a 
National Survey of Crafts Arts (Washington, D.C.; Mathematica Policy 
Research, January 1977). See also Research Division Report No. ^, To 
Survey American Crafts; A Planning Study . 
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and the Survey of Crafts Organizations completed in 1978.^ The results 

^ 2 / 

were also published by the Arts Endowment.- Both the planning study 
and the survey of crafts organizations provided strong evidence that 
crafts-artists belonging to organizations are a major component of the 
total crafts-artist population. A mail survey of the membership rosters 
of the sample of crafts organizations was recommended as a cost-effective 
means for gathering information about the population of* crafts-artists 
belonging to such organizations. ^ _ 

Based on the results of the 1978 Survey of Organizations, the 
population of member crafts-artists had been estimated at about 375,000 
for the U.S. Based on the survey of-mcmbers that was conducted for this 
report, this figure has been revised, so that it is now estimated that 
there are 150,000 to 180,000 crafts-artists who belong to crafts member- 
ship organizations. 

B. RATIONALE FOR A SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS WHO 'aRE MEMBERS OF CRAFTS 
ORGANIZATIONS ^ 

During the early phases of the research on crafts, it became 
clear that a national probability survey to gather specific information 
about crafts-artists and their work would be prohibitively expensive. As 
already discussed, the planning study concluded that surveys of crafts 
membership organizations and their members would be feasible and provide 



^Constance Citro, et al.. Results f rom a National Survey of 
Crafts Membership Organizations (Washington, D.C.: Mathematica Policy 
Research, June 1978). 

^R^search Division Report No. 13, Craft Artist Membership 
Organization s 1978 . 
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useful information about an important component of the crafts world. 
Moreover, evidence suggested that there are relatively few crafts-artists 
who are not members of at least one crafts organization, so that 
surveying a sample of members would be a cost-effective means of 
gathering data on the crafts-artist population* 

This hypothesis cannot be tested using only Information from the 
sample frame developed'as a result of the Planning Study, To determine 
if membership in crafts organizations is as widespread as some anecdotal 
information suggests, "two separate tests were designed and included in 
the present study. Other ways can also be found to verify the extent of 
memberSi'ip. On** test that was carried out involved selecting establish- 
ments and fairs which sell or exhibit the works of very accomplished 
crafts-artists and sampling these crafts-artists. There is some basis to 
believe that "professionals" may not be as likely to join crafts 
crganxzations as those with less skill. A second test was to survey 
subscribers to crafts periodicals which are not published or associated 
with a crafts membership organization. The argument here is that these 
periodicals may include many crafts-artists wha either are not aware or 
do not choose to bc^long to an organization, but still wish to maintain 
some contact with trends and developments in their p'rnicular media or 
crafts generally. 

Based on the results of these tests, ove^^ 95 percent of seller 
and exhibitor crafts-artists are estimated to belong to at least one of 
the crafts membership organizations included on the master list from the 
pi:ior Survey of Crafts Organizations. About three-quarters of all 
subscribers are estimated to be members of crafts organizations. 
A more complete analysis it included as Section VI of this* report. 
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DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

The information presented in this report regarding crafts-artists 
who are members of organizations vas obtained from a tw>-8tage stratified 
cluster sample of members or organizations identified in the 1978 Survey 
of Crafts Membership Organi'i^tions conducted by Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc. (MPR) . The two-stage nature of the design results from 
initially selecting organizations and then individual members from those 
organizations (the latter stage producing a clustered sample). Initially 
281 organizations were sampled, of which 205 or 73 percent returned 
usable membership lists. 

The sample was stratified because the earlier work showed most 
ctaf ts-artists were concentrated in a few media with smaller numbers 
working in other materials. To adequately represent all crafts-artists, 
the most popular media (fiber and clay) were undersampled, and the least 
popular (paper and leather) were oversampled. Adding up respondents from 
all the strata, 5,146 were sampled and responses were received from 3,785 
persons or 74 percent. Of this number, 2,637 identified themselves as 
crafts-artists, while the remainder were not involved in crafts and were 
dropped from the analysis sample ^ 

Questions were developed by MPR based on prior research and 
suggestions by the Research Staff of the Arts Endowment and consultants 
to the Endowment and the project. A draft questionnaire was pretested 
prio.: to its final printing. A copy of the questionnaire is in Appendix 
A. 



'• A small number of questionnaires, 27, were completed by 
crafts-artists, but could not be processed for analysis because crucial 
data were missing and could not be obtained. 



The fielding procedures used required extensive mailings with 
telephone follow-up of non-respondents. The sequence of contacts is * 
shown below foir the two main surveys (the times in parenthesea indicate 
the.elasped time since .the last contact): 

First Stage; Second Stage: 

Survey^of Crafts Organizations Survey of Crafts-artists 

Initial request for names of , Initial letter 

members First questionnaire (2 weeks) 

Telephone follow-up (3 weeks) Follow-up post card (1 week) 

Follow-up letter (1 week) 
Second questionnaire (3 weel«s) 
IP Telephone follow-up (6 weeke) 

Use of the telephone resulted in significant additions to the number 
of membership lists received and questionnaires returned in the mail. 
In addition, interviewers completed questionnaires over the telephone. 
Questionnaires returned as a result of the telephone follow-up were 
examined to see if there were any major differences in characteristics 
reported by these crafts-artists and those not contacted by telephone. 
The results are included as Appendix B to thifc report. 

When completed questionnaires were received in the mail, each was 

p 

edited and coded. As part of this process, 1 ,471 respondents were called 
back to clarify an answer or o))tain a missing answer to particular 
questions which were important for the analysis, A computer based file 
was created and the data verified. Corrections were madife when they ^ere 
necessary. 

In order to properly reflect the relative numbers of crafts- 
attists drawn from each stratum in the tables and to prepare the , 
estimates of the overall number ol crafts-artists, a weight for each of 
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the 2/637 craf tfi-artists respondents was developed. These weights con- 
sider- the media in which crafts-artists work, the number of organizations 
to which they belong, and the level of response within the groups used 
to select the sample. The tables included in this report were prepared 
using these weighted responses. 

In order^ to provide comparability betweeii the survey of member 
crafts-artists and the surveys of professional sellers and exhibitors and 
subscrihers, the same questionnaire was used and the data gathering 
procedures^ were similar. 

D, MAJOR CATEGORIES USED IN TABULATIONS > 

The tabulations presented in this report consist of tables 
shoeing characteristics and opinions of crafts-artists cross-classified 
by other characteristics. . These cross-tabulations result from creating 
mutually exclusive groups for each of several different key analytical 
variables selected from the large number of questionnaire items, and 
then examining characteristics of respondents in each of these groups 
on other variables collected in the survey. The purpose is to ascertain 
differences among the various groups ani secondarily, to identify poten- 
tial relationships between each analytical variable and the characteris- 
tic or data item »^eing tabulated. The major vari^ibles used in the 
tabulations in this report are the following: 

o Primary crafts media 

o Intensity of crafts involvement 

o Net iricome from crafts 

o Extent of crafts training 
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o Region of residence 

o Years of crafts involvement 

Definitions of the categories identified for each of these variables 
are provided in Figure I.l. 

The major variables listed above were selected in the belief 
that each variable relates significantly to other characteristics of 
crafts-artists and therefore that crafts-artists would exhibit important 
differences among the categories identified for each. In several 
instances, this determination was based on expectations rather than 
previous research. These expectations were not always met and conse- 

V 

quently relatively little use is made of certain analytic variables. On 
the other band, media, intensity of involvement, and net income cate- 
gories usually show significant variation and are used i"n nearly all of 
the tables. 

As an introduction to the body of the report, a summary of the 
results of the survey for each of the major variables identified in the 
cross-tabulations follows. The relationships revealed in tabulations 
between these and other variables cannot be used to draw any conclusions 
about causality or direction of causality. Variables selected as major 
stratifiers may, in some instances, influence variables to which they are 
related ai^ in other instances may themselves be the outcome of those 
variables; in yet other itittances, two apparently related variables may 
be independently influenced by yet a third va/riable not included in the 
tabulation. Analysis presented in r>ection V uses multiple regression 
techniques to investigate predictors (independent variables) of crafts 
involvement and income (dependent variables) in a causal framework. 



FIGURE I a 



DEFINITIONS OF CATEGORIES OF MAJOR CROSS-TABULATION VARIABLES 



P rimary crafts media > Each respondent was asked to indicate one primary 
media from among those listed or written in by the respondent • The 
following are guidelines used when assigning "other" responses to 
broad media categories* 



Fiber: 



Clay: 



Metal: 



Wood : 

Glass 
and 
Other : 



Paper 
and 

Leather : 



All types of weaving, sewing, working with organic or 
synthetic strands to make material or finished product* 

Pottery and related types of work including glazing and 
firing, but excluding china painting* 

Includes jewelry making but not lapidary work; metal working 
involves forging, forming, fabricating and finishing all 
varieties of metal and alloye* 

Shaping, joining and finishing wood* <-•- 

Glass includes glass blowing and forming as well as casting 
and assembling stained glass, constructions* "Other** includes 
a miscellany such as plastics, natural materials, and 
ivory, and combinations of media* 

Paper is papermaking and finishing, not calligraphy or 
painting applied to paper* Leather includes the processing 
of hides as well as the fabrication or decoration of the 
finished article* 



Intensity of Crafts Involvement * A combination of type of crafts 

involvement (Question 1) and number of hours per veek spent producing 
crafts (Question 22): 

Major Respondents reporting crafts as their primary activity 

Activity: categorized by number of hours per week spent producing 
crafts* 



Secondary All respondents indicating this level of activity in 
Activity: Question 1* 



Main 
Leisure 
Activity ; 

Occa- 
sional 
Activity ; 



Respondents listing this level of activity in Question 
1 divided into components by the number of hours per week 
listed in Question 22* 

Respondents indicating **occasional" in Question 1 and 
spending less than 10 hours per week producing crafts* 



Other: 



Primarily teaching crafts or a student studying crafts 
plus respondents not included above* 



FIGURE I.l (continued) 



N^t Income from Crafts > The sum of the respondent's income from 
crafts sales and crafts-related sources (sales of materials 
and tools) less the respondent's crafts-related expenses. 
Income from teaching crafts, from non-craft sources or from 
other family members is excluded* 

Extent of Crafts Training * Constructed from the list of kinds 
of training each respondent reported: 



Profes- One or more months as ah apprentice or 2 or more workshops 
sional: given by crafts schools or professionals or private lessons 
from professionals. 

College 5 or more college art or crafts courses, 
courses y 
3 plus : 



College 1 to 4 college art or crafts courses. 

courses, 

1 to 4: 



Informal: All other training including lessons from family or 

friends, school art classes, community programs, adult 
education courses, self-taught and/or one workshop by a 
crafts school or professional. 

j R egion of Residence . The state to which the questionnaire v?as mailed 
; classified into regions as defined by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
j Department of Commerce . 



Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 

Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

North Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Central: Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 

Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
] Wyoming. 

Il \ 

Years of Involvement . A categorization of the responses to the question 
i "How many years altogether have you been wojjcing in your craft?" 
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Examining the distribution of responses to major tabulation 
variables indicates about 42 percent of all crafts-artists who are 
members of craft organizations consider fiber to be their primary media. 
The two next most prevalent media are clay and wood With 17 percent each, 
followed by metal with 13 percent (Table I.l). Leather and paper com- 
bined account for 5 percent while glass, other media and combinations 
of media are nearly 7 percent. Approximately 96 percent of all 
respondents provided primary media information. The effect of the 
weighting can be observed Dy noting that there are more respondents 
indicating metal as their primary media compared to wood (424 versus 
365) 9 although the weighted percentages indicate that wood is a more 
frequent primary media <16.6 compared to 12,5 percent). Accordingly, 
the impact of the weighting scheme is to underweight respondents 
reporting metal as a primary media while overweighting those reporting 
wood, — ^ 

The levels of crafts involvement result from combining the number 
of hours crafts-artists spend per week producing crafts and how they 
described their interest in crafts activities. About 25 percent 
described crafts as their major or primary activity in life; 8 percent 
spend more than 40 hours per week producing crafts while the remaining 17 
percent spend less (Table I.l), Another 17 percent reported crafts is 
their secondary activity. Crafts involvement is the main leisure 
activity of about 31 percent of respondents, a slightly larger share (17 



Details on the procedures used to select the sample and weight 
the results are included in Cerf, et al.. Methodology Report: Survey of 
Crafts-Artists. 



TABLE I.l 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF RESPONSES TO VARIABLES USED FOR CROSS-TABULATION 
CATEGORIES, SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 



Cross-tabulat ion 
Category 



Percentage 

Distribution 



Unweighted Number 
of Respondents 



Primary Crafts Media 
Fiber 
Clay 
Metal 

Wood 

Glass, Other, Combination 
Leather and Paper 

Total responding 
Not responding 
Total interviewed 



41.8 
17.4 
12.5 
16.6 
6.8 
4.9 

100.0 



968 
436 
424 
365 
203 
140 

2,536 
101 
2,637 



Intensity of Crafts Involvement 

Major Activity 

Under 40 hours per week 16.6 

40 hourv or more per week 8.2 

Secondary Activity 16.9 

Leisure Activity 

Under 10 hours per week 17.6 

10 hours or more per week 13.5 

Occasional Activity 13.8 

Other 13.4 

Total responding 100.0 
Not responding 
Total interviewed 



439 
256 
431 

371 
307 
288 
328 

2 ,420 
217 
2,637 



Met Income from Crafts 
Met Loss 

$500 or more 
Under $500 
Met Gain , , 

Under $1,000^' 
$1,000 or more 

Total responding 
Not responding 
Total interviewed 



22.2 
38.4 

19.1 
20.3 

100.0 



459 
659 

382 
476 

U976 
661 
2,637 



(continued) 
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TABLE 1,1 (continued) 



Crof f-tabulation Percet?t*ge Unweighted Number 

Category Distribution of Respondents 



Extent of Crafts Training 

Professional 51.8 1,395 
College courses 

5 or more * 7.2 200 

1 to 4 17.1 , 417 

None or informal 23 .9 621 

Total responding 100.0 2,633 

Not responding 4 

Total interviewed 2,637 

Region of Residence 

Northeast 28.0 932 

South 29.1 679 

North Central 23.6 533 

west 19.3 488 

Total responding 100.0 2,632 

Hot responding 5 

Total interviewed 2,637 

Years of Involvement 

Older 10 years 33.3 950 

10 to 14 years 23.9 614 

15 to 24 years 20.1 312 

25 years or more 22.7 511. 

Total responding 100.0 2,608 

Not responding 29 

Total interviewed 2,637 



SOURCE: Survey of Crafts-Artists who are Members of Crafts Organizations, 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

-^^Includes zero net income* 
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percent) participating under 10 hours per week compared to 10 hours or 
more (14 percent). The remaining 27 percent are equally divideO between 
those for whom crafts is an occasional activity anJ those in the "other" 
involvement category. Nearly 92 percent of all those interviewed, or 
2,420 respondents, provided information used to classify their level of 
crafts involvement. 

Net income from crafts can be considered another measure of 
intensity or level of crafts involvement with the caveat that positive 
net income may not be the only criterion of accomplishment. About 7 5 
percent of all respondents reported both income and expenses in 
sufficient detail to permit calculation of net income. Overall, 85 
percent reported gross income from crafts while 82 percent reported 
crafts-related expenses. Of crafts-artists providing sufficient 
information to calculate net income, about 60 percent experienced a net 
loss in the 12 months prior to completing the questionnaire (Table I.l). 
Of these, nearly half or 38 percent had a loss of between $1 and $500. 
The remainder had larger losses. The 40 percent who had net income gains 
are about evenly divided between those with less than a $1,000 gain 
(including zero net gain) and crafts-artists with larger net income from 
crafts. Figures presented in Section IV indicate that crafts-artists 
with net gains from crafts activities are largely those reporting crafts 
as their major or secondary activity. Average (mean) net income from 
crafts is $1,511 for crafts-artists working 40 hours or more per week in 
their craft; $1,167 for other crafts-artists reporting crafts as their 



— These calculations are based on data presented in Section IV 
of the report. 
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major activity; and $467 for crafts-artists listing crafts as a secondary 
activity* Figures for' other categories of crafts-artists are: loss of 
$421 on average for leisure crafts-artists working 10 or more hours per 
week; average loss of $403 for leisure crafts-artists working under 10 
hours per week; average loss of $136 for occasional crafts-artists; and 
gain of $1,449 on average for all other crafts-artists (Table IV,2l). 

The extent of crafts training is used as a tabulation variable 
primarily in the examination of training-related characteristics. Over 
half — 52 percent — of crafts-artists received professional level training 
in their primary media (Table I.l). The remainder are split about 
equally between receiving some college level courses and no or informal 
training. Virtually all respondents reported training information. 

Slightly larger shares of crafts-artists live in northeastern 
i and southern states compared to the north central and western states. 

Ag^n, nearly every respondent could be classified by state of 

J 

residence. 

/ 

One-third of crafts-artists have been involved in crafts for 

I 

un|<ier 10 years while from 20 to 25 percent have been engaged in crafts 

i 

far 10 to 14 years, 15 to 24 years, or more than 25 years. Nearly 99 
percent of respondents reported this information (Table I.l). 



EJ organization of THE TABLES USED IN THIS REPORT 

The following conventions were used to develop tables which ar*^ 

compact yet display data in such a way that comparisons can be easily 

I 

mjade : 

o All percentage distributions, percentage of all 
crafts-artists and averages (means) are based on 
weighted data. 



o All "number of respondents** are unweighted. 

o The lack of statistical significance at the ,01 or 1 
percent level, as measured by the X (chi square) 
statistic, is shown by an (*) for all tabulations 
which include percentage distributions or percentage 
of crafts-artists Each percentage distribution 
which adds) to 100.0 percent or percentage of all 
crafts-artists, is the unit for determining 
significance. The percentage of all crafts-artists 
entries were calculated as yes-no variables to allow 
formulation of an X statistic; **yes" equalling all 
those who have the characteristic,, attitude or 
problem, and "no" all those who did not so. indicate. 
The l^percent level was selected because a higher 
level, 0.5 percent, would not have resulted in 
rejecting a much larger number of tabulations as due 
to chance, and a lower level, 5 percent, is likely 
to ignore the effect of nonsampling error on the 
data. 

o Averages (means) are shown for all subgroups where 
there are at least 50 unweighted respondents. A 
base of less than 50 was judged too small to provide 
a reliiible estimate and could result in misleading 
conclusions. The symbol # is used in place of the 
average to indicate the base is insufficient. 

o The marginal (or uncross-tabulated) distribution 

is shown for every question variable and is repeated 
on the second page of two-page table formats. The 
number of respondents for the marginal tabulation 
is normally more than the sum of the number of 
respondents for the subcategories because not all 
respondents answered the questions used to formulate 
the subcategories (for example of the 2,632 tabulated 
questionnaires specifying the various media in which 
they worked, 2,536 specified a primary media). 



The X statistic is a way of testing to see if the level and 
pattern of responses in a cross-tabulation is likely to have occurred 
merely by chance. If the table (or individual tabulation) is signifi- 
cant, given some level of probability — .01 as in this case, then the 
pattern of data shown would result merely from chance in only 1 out of 
100 instances of similarly drawn samples (1/100 " .01). It is important 
to remember that X indicates only that the pattern in the table can be 
accounted for by chance 1 out of 100 times; it cannot be used to draw 
conclusions about any causal relationships between tile variables shown in 
the table. ^, 
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o The question variables are listed in reasonably 
complete detail, but the subcategories across the 
top of the tables are more cryptic due to space 
limitations. The categories are defined in Figure 
1.1, 

o A " — " in a table indicates a zero percentage. 

o Percentage distributions were rounded so as to add 
to exactly 100.0 percent; the largest percentage 
^ bore the change of .1 or in very few cases .2 

percentage points . 

The above points cover the general rules for the tables. Deviations 
and a few special cases are covered in footnotes on the individual 
tables. 
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II • ESTIMATES OF THE NUMBER OF MEMBER CRAFTS-ARTISTS 



A primary goal of the research program of the National Endowment 
for the Arts in the field of crafts is to develop estimates of the number 
of practicing crafts-artists in the United States. Impressionistic 
evidence, such as the space devoted to crafts in the press, suggests that 
the crafts-artist population is not small and has increased over the past 
two decades. The challenge is to substitute hard numbers for 
impressions. 

A national sample survey of the entire U.S. adult population 
has not appeared a cost-effective means to develop estimates of the 
number of crafts-artists. Hence, the thrust of the Arts Endowment's 
research effort is to develop estimates by building up lists of names 
believed to represent crafts-artists. 

Earlier research suggested that membership rosters of organiza- 
tions of crafts-artists, ranging from large national organizations (such 
as the American Crafts Council) to small local associations of ceramists, 
weavers, etc., are a particularly good source for developing estimates 
of the total crafts-artist population. This section first pi^esents 
the estimates that resulted from the recently-completed sample survey 
of members of crafts organizations. Then these estimates are compared 
to earlier figures derived from the 1978 Survey of Organizations. 

To summarize the findings, the work performed in 1978 resulted in 
estimates that there were 1>218 crafts ttembership organizations in the 
U.S. whose membership rolls totalled 458,000. The unduplicated estimate 
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of member crafts-artists, allowing for individuals belonging to more than 
one organization, was 375,000* As a result of the 1980 surveys, it is 
estimated that there are 1,063 to 1,265 crafts membership organizations 
in the U.S. whose membership rolls total 268,000 to 319,000 names. The 
unduplicated estimate of crafts-artists belonging to these organizations 
is about 150,000 to 180,000. 



crafts-artists and the 1980 estimate of 150,000 to 180,000 is attribut- 
able to several factors. The largest portion of the difference results 
from reducing the estimate of membership size of crafts organizations in 
1980 by about a third compared to the 1978 estimate, based on more 
precise data. The next most important factor is the adjustment made in 
1980 based on survey responses, that could not be made in 1978, to 
subtract out over a quarter of the organization membiers as not being 
crafts-artists. Finally, a slightly larger adjustment was made in 1980 
compared to 1978 for multiple memberships, and, of course, the lower- 
bound estimate of 150,000 member crafts-artists in 1980 reflects the 
lower-bound estimate of the number of crafts memfbership organizations. 

A. ESTIMATES OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS BELONGING TO MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
IN 1980 

As described in detail in Chapter VI of the companion Methodo- 
dology Report , information obtained from the survey in 1980 of a sample 
of organizations and the subsequent survey of a sample of their members 
w.as used tc construct an estimate of crafts-artists belonging to 
membership groups following carefyl step-by-step procedures. In 
overview, these procedures wexe^^: 



The difference between the 1978 estimate of 375,000 member 




o Develop coipts of names of individuals (excluding 
libraries, institutions , etc.) on the mailing lists 
obtained in the 1980 Survey of Organizations from 
^ a sample of 204 groups and inflate ("blowup") these 

counts to represent tbe^total number of individual 
names on the lists of all crafts membership organi- 
zations. This procedure resulted in an estimate of 
268,377 names on the lists of 1,063 organizations. 

o Develop estimates of the proportion of the total 

number of names that represented practicing crafts- 
artists as opposed to otlier persons belonging to a 
crafts organization. These estimates were based on 
responses to the 1980 Survey of Members where persons 
either filled out a questionnaire or sent back a 
post-card excluding themselves from the survey as not 
being a crafts-artist. Based on these responses, an 
estimated 72.5 percent of all naaes on crafts organi- 
zation membership lists in fact represent crafts- 
artists. Applying this figure to the estimate of 
268,377 total names gives an estimate 194,451 
names of crafts-artists on the rplls of membership 
organizations . 

o Further adjust the estimates of crafts-artist names 

on organization mailing lists to account for the ^ 
fact that some crafts-artists belong to more than 
one group. In responi^e to a question on the 1980 
Survey of Members, 41.4 percent of respondents 
reported belonging to more than one group, with 23.6 
percent belonging to two, 10.8 percent to three, and 
7 ptrcent to f c, r or more. Making adjustments for 
these responses *esults in an unduplicated estimate 
of 152,259 pra. :icing crafts-art jjpts belonging to 
crafts membership organizations 

All of the procedures and adjustments described above took into 
account the complex sampling scheme used for the first-stage and second 
stage 1980 surveys. They also allowed for differing response rates by 
sample stratum and geographic locatjbpn. 



— Interestingly, 18 percent of respondent crafts-artists did 
aot report they were a member of any crafts organi^sation, even though 
their names were on crafts organization membership' lists. 

\ 
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As discussed below, evaluation of the estimate of 152,000 member 
crafts-artists developed in the Methodology Report leads to the 
conclusion that this estimate represents a lover bound. An upper bound 
estimate is that there arV^bout 181,000 crafts-artists belonging to 
crafts membership organizations. 

B. COMPARISON TO 1978 ESTIMATES ^ 

Based on the 1978 Survey of Crafts Membership Organizations, 
MFR developed a preliminary estimate of persons on crafts organi2^ation 
membership rollf( of at)out 458,000 and an unduplicated estimate of 
crafts-artist members of about 375,000 for the country as a whole. 
This latter figure is more than double the estimate of about 152,000 
crafts-artists belonging to membership organizations in 1980 represented 
abov^e. Several reasons account for this difference. 

The 1978 estimate was based on a larger estimate of the number 

of active crafts membership groups — 1,218 comparied to the 1980 estimate 

of 1,063. The lower estimate fcr 1980 resulted from dropping responses 

to the first-stage Organizations Survey indicating that a group was a 

chapter or duplicate of another group or wae really not a crafts member"* 

2/ 

ship organization despite having responded to the 1978 Survey.— 

The question is whether the 1980 estimate is too low for one or 
both of two re^'ii^ons: 



Citro et al.. Results from a National Survey of Crafts Member- 
ship Organizations . Figure II. 2. The estimate of 458,000 names was 
calculated using the first-cut estimates in this figure adjusted for 
the, revised completion rate. i 

I 

t 

2/ . . ~' 

— All other responses were included in the 1980 estimate, 

including refusals and groups that had become defunct since 1978. 
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o It excludes groups as not being crafts membership 
organizations when they should be included 

o It makes no allowance for the formation of new crafts 
brganizations since 1978. 

Of the respondents to the 1980 Organizations Survey, about 6 
percent 9 including some large groups such as the China Painters, stated 
they were not crafts groups even though they had responded to the earlier 
survey. There seems no choice but to accept such self definitions, 
although if all of these respondents had continued to affirm themselves 
as crafts groups, then the estimate of organizations would have been 
1,131 instead of 1,063 and the resulting estimate of craf ts*artist 
members would have been correspondingly higher. 

One can reasonably conclude that the 1980 estimate of 1,063 
organizations is too low because insufficient allowance is made for the 
formation of new organizations since the earlier survey. The 1978 Survey 
found that 16 percent of responding groups had been formed less than four 
years ago. Assuming that this rate of formation continued since 1978, 
one would estimate a total of 1,265 groups instead of 1,063. Offsetting 
this higher estimate is the fact that the estimate of 1,063 organizations 
includes groups disbanding since 1978, roughly 8 percent of the total. 
Hence, the estimate of 1,265 organizations should probably be viewed as 
an upper bound. Of course, using this higher estimate would result in a 
higher estimate of crafts-artists belonging to organizations. 

Taking the more conservative estimate of 1,063 organizations, 
(the figure that was used in developing the crafts-artist estimate in 
the Methodology Report) and multiplying by the average membership size 
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from the original 1978 estimate, gives an estimated number of names on 
crafts organization mailing lists of 400,000 compared to the 1978 
estimate of 458,000 and the 1980 estimate of 268,000. Hence, the impact 
of the lower estimate of organizations is to reduce the estimate of names 
in 1978 by 58,000i 

The exp lariat ion for the difference between 400,000 names and 

1 

268,000 names in l|980 has to do with differences in the average menber- 

!, * ^ , 

ship size attributed to the organizations. In 1978, membership size was 

11, 

estimated using midpoints of the pre-printed size intervals on the 
questionnaires checked by the organizations responding to the 1978 
Survey. These size intervals were broad, for example, lOC-499 members, 
500-1,999, and so on. The 1980 surveys provided actual counts o£ names 
on membership lists furnished by a sample of organizations. It turned 
out that most organizations had picked the correct size interval on the 
1978 questionnaire, but that their membership counts were lower than the 
interval midpoints. The differences were enough to subtract 132,000 from 
the 1978 estimate of 458,000 names. 

The adjustments made in 1978 to refine the estimate of 458,000 
names on crafts organization mailing lists to an unduplicated estimate 
of crafts-artist members included no correction to eliminate persons 
on membership rolls who were not practicing crafts-artists. In 1980, 
members were personally surveyed and 27.5 percent declared they were 
not a crafts-artist and therefore should be removed from the sample. 

The 1978 estimate of 375,000 crafts-artists did include an 
allowance for multiple memberships. This was based on very sketchy data, 
and, on average across geographic areas, the factor used was 18 percent. 
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In i960, craf ts-artists were asked how many crafts groups they belonged 
to. Adjustments made based on these responses reduced the estimate of 
crafts-artist names by 22 percent, or slightly more than the analogous 
adjustment made in 1978. 

In sunmary, four factors are determined to have produced the 
1980 estimates of 268,000 names on crafts organization membership rolls 
and 152,000 unduplicated crafts-artists compared to t:he 1978 estimates 
of 458,000 and 375,000, respectively. In order of computation, the pro- 
portion of the total difference between the 458,000 names on membership 
rolls estimated in 1978 and the 152,000 individual crafts-artists 
estimated in 1980 accounted for by each of the factors discussed above 
is : 



19 percent due to a smaller estimate of the number 
of organizations in 1980 

43 percent due to a reduced estimate of membership 
size 

24 percent due to subtracting members who were not 
crafts-artists in 1980 compared to no such adjustment 
in 1978 

14 percent due to a larger percentage of multiple 
memberships factored out in 1980 compared to 1978 
so that individual crafts-artist^ are only counted 
once. 



Clearly, the most important factor in reducing the 1980 estimate 
of crafts-artists was the revised data on membership size followed by 
the new information on proportion of members who were not craf ts-artists^ 

The 1980 estimate, although based on much more complete infor- 
mation than was available in 19/8, is still an estimate rather than a 
certainty. It is subject to sampling error in that the data on member* 



ship size, proportion not crafts-artists » and multiple membership come 
from samples of organizations and individuals* The 1980 estimate is also 
a lower bound based on the discussion earlier that one factor, namely the 
total number of organizations, is itself an estimat<> that appears to be 
on the low side. Taking the higher estimate of 1,265 crafts membership 
organizations, gives an estimate of about 319, OCO instead of 268,000 
names on crafts organization membership rolls and an unduplicated 
estimate of about 181,000 instead of 132,000 membei crafts-artists* 

Finally, as stated in previous reports ,^^^here is no doubt that 
estimates of crafts-artists belonging to organizations exclude many 
members of special groups working in ethnic crafts traditions outside the 
mainstream of professional crafts activity* Such special groups include 
Native Americans, persons of Spanish origin, the Amish, and the like* 

It is also true that estimates of crafts-artists based just on 
crafts membership organization rosters exclude similar crafts-artists who 
do ^ot^ for one reason or another, belong to organizations. A chief 
purpose for conducting the three smaller surveys of crafts-artists who 
sell at well-known galleries, those who exhibit at well-known fairs, and 
those who subscribe to crafts periodicals not published by a crafts 
membership organization was to determine the proportions of crafts- 
artists in these samples who were members of crafts organizations* As 
reported in Section VI, 100 percent of sellers, 95 percent of exhibitors, 



itro and Zentay, A Planning Study for a National Survey o f 
Crafts Arts ; and Citro, et al*, Results from a National Survey of Crafts 
Membership Organizations ^ 
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and 73 percent of subscribers are estimated to belong to crafts 
membership organizations. The nature of the three additional surveys — 
namely that they are based on small i purposive samples — means that 
estimates of non-member crafts-artists to add to the estimates based on 
the members survey cannot be developed (see further discussion in Section 
VI). However, the membership proportions among sellers, exhibitors, and 
subscribers are indications that the universe of member crafts-artists 
overlaps to a large degree with the total universe of crafts-artists. 



I 
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III. PERSONAL PROFILES OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS 

«. 

A. DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 

* 

Bnsed on all responses to the Survey of Member Crafts-Artists, 
the population of crafts-artists who belong to crafts organizations is 
predominantly older, white, married and female. Over half conpleted 4 
years of college with many majoring in fine and applied arts. Forty-six 
percent of all crafts-artists are employed full-time (30 or more hours 
per week) and another 13 percent are employed part-time. A third of 
employed crafts-artists list crafts work as their primary occupation, 
while another third categorize themselves as professional workers. 
Most live in a house they (or family members) own with an average (mean) 
of 2.7 persons of which 0.9 are dependents. No one community type 
(rural, urban, suburban) clearly predominates, although the majority live 
in a community with less than 50,000 inhabitants. 

This profile is a description of all member crafts-artists based 
on summary characteristics. It masks considerable diversity of character 
istics when individual demographic subgroups are examined by the primary 
media in which they work, their level of crafts involvement and the 
amount of crafts-related net income they received in the 12 months prior 
to completing the questionnaire. 

For example, women are not predominant among crafts-artists 
working in wood/ of whom only 19 percent are female. On the other hand, 



— Professions include, but are not limited t:o, accountants, 
artists, the clergy, dentists, physicians, registered nurses, engineers, 
— l avyoro, librari aa^— teache rs , writ ers, scientists, social workers, 
actors or actresses. 
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97 percent of the fiber crafts-artists are female. Glass oi other media 
and metal (including jewelry) each attract about 30 percent female, 
participation, while clay and leather or paper work have about 73 percent 
females (Table III.l). There is less variation by level of involvement, 
although male craf ts*artists outnumber females (32 to 48 percent) among 
those who report crafts is their major activity and spend at least 40 
hours per week doing crafts work. This level of involvement is also 
reflected in the net crafts income variable; net gains of $1,000 or more 
are more frequently reported by males compared to gains of less than 
$1,000 or losses of $300 or more and less than $300 (Table III.l). 

Age also varies widely by media and level of involvement. Crafts- 
artists engaging in woodworking have a higher median^^age (33 years) 
than any other media type. Metal and paper or leather have the youngest 
median age (about 40 years). Comparing median ages and their underlying 
age distributions by level of involvement reveals younger median ages 
(33 to 42 years) among those who listed crafts as their primary or 
secondary activity (Table Ill.i). Those who report crafts as a leisure 
or occasional activity are older, ^8 to 58 years. Those reporting $1,000 
or more net income from crafts activities are younger, on the average, 
than crafts-artists with smaller gains or losses. 

Crafts is an activity engaged in predominantly by whites, at 
least among those who are members of crafts organizations. With the 
exceptions of leather or paper and glass or other media, at least 98 



H --The median is the number which splits the entire distribution 

exactly in half with an equal number above and below the median. 




TABLE III.1 

OaWGRAPHIC CHARACTERI8TICB OF CRAFT8-ARTI8T8 
SURVEY Of CRAFT8-ARTI8T8, 1880 
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percent of the crafts-artists are white. Over 8 percent of paper or 
leather workers are American Indians or Alaskan Natives, as are about' 
4 percent of the crafts-artists in glass or other media (Table III.l). 
About 1 percent of all crafts-artists are of Hispanic origin or 
background. 

The major variation in education level is for crafts-artists 
working in wood who exhibit smaller percentages with post-high school 
formal education than other media groups. The Individual components of 
level of involvement in crafts and net income from crafts activities do 
not show much variation; there is a pattern toward higher educational 
attainment levels among those for whom crafts is a major secondary 
activity, but it is not strongly pronounced (Table III. 2). About 7 
percent of all crafts-artists used the G.I. Bill to attend school or 
finish their degree. 

Fine and applied arts is the largest education major for crafts- 
artists attending post-secondary schools (29 to 50 percent) for all media 
categories of crafts-artists except wood. Crafts-artists with wood as a 
primary medium list engineering and "other" as nost prevalent at about 18 
percent each; fine and applied arts is next at 15 percent (Table III. 3). 

Full--time employment (30 or more hours per week) is the labor 
force status category with the largest share of crafts-artists for all of 
the media types, levels of involvement and net income categories (Table 
III. 4). However, among the media categories, fiber and wood engaged 
significant percentages of full-time homemakers and the retired, 31 and 
26 percent respectively. A higher percentage of those who consider 
crafts their major activity are employed coiup^red to crafts-artists 
assessing their involvement as secondary, leisurely or occasional. In 
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TABLE III. 2 

EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CRAFTSip ARTISTS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 
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100 .0 
435 


100.0 

255 


100.0 
430 


100.0 
369 


100.0 
306 


100.0 
298 


100.0 

327 


100.0 
459 


100.0 
656 


100.0 
381 


100.0 
474 
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TABLE III. 3 



EDUCATlONAt MAJOR OF CRAFT-ARTI8TR 
ATTENDING POST-SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS t 1880 



PrIwTV Crgft MgdU 



N«Jor fltld of ttudyt . 
AgrlcuLturt ^ 
Archi tacturt 
Arte etudlM 
81olofl1C8l tclsncM 
•usInMt and atnAgMtnt 
CoMiunI cations 
Cosputtr and Information 

•cloncM 
Educetlon 
Englnstring 
Fino ond oppllsd arts 
Foroign IsngusgM 
H«olth profM«1on« 
Ho«o oconoalco 

Lsttsrs 

Library ocloncs 
NathMttIco 
Pliyolcol ocloncoo 
Psychology 
Public offolro 
Socio! ocloncoo 
Thooiogy 

Intordloclpllnory 

•tudloo 
Othor 

TOTAL 

ir rf roopondonto 



All 

Crofts- eiooo, Popor, 
Artloto Fibor Cloy Mo to I Wood Othor Loothor 



0.7 


0.4 


0.1 


2.0 


1.7 


1.1 




1 •/ 




1 n 
i .u 




? B 




3.6 


0.2 


D.a 


n 4 
U.I 




n Q 

U .iJ 


n A 




1.8 


2.7 


1.3 


1.5 


1.1 


0.7 


1.5 


8.7 


7.2 


5.2 


3.7 


8.4 


8.0 


8.0 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.8 


1.3 


0.7 


— 


0.1 


0.1 








0.3 




14.8 


18.4 


13.7 


8.3 


11.1 


13.0 


10.8 


3.8 


0.4 


1.3 


S.S 


18.3 


5.0 


1.5 


34.1 


28.4 


50.4 


41.8 


14.5 


28.8 


41.4 


1.2 


1.8 


0.2 


0.7 


1.8 


1.8 


0.3 


4.7 


5.8 


2.7 


2.5 


4.4 


4.4 


3.3 


2.2 


4.1 


0.8 


1.1 






3.3 


0.4 






0.1 


0.5 


4.7 




3 5 


4.8 


2.8 


C.6 


0.8 


2.8 


2.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.; 








0.3 


1.0 


1.4 




1.8 




1.4 


3.3 
















1.8 


2.0 


1.1 


1.4 


3.8 


3.1 


1.5 


2.1 


2.8 


1.0 


2.7 


2.3 


2.7 




0.7 


0.8 




2.3 


0.7 




0.3 


S.2 


5.4 


2.8 


6.3 


3.8 


8.5 


5.7 


0.5 








3.1 






12y0 


10,8 


13.7 




18,7 


'14,5 


3.8 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2027 


782 


378 


337 


218 


148 


104 



/ 

/ — ■ 
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TABLE III. 4 



LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT CHARACTERISTICS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS 
SURVEY OF CRAFT^ARTISTSt 1B60 



Prlaary Craft Madia 



Infnalty of Craff Involv— ant 



All 



Major Activity 
Undar 40 



Lalaura Activity 
10 



Incoaa froa Crafta 

Nat Loaa of Nat 6a1n of 



Oc'ca- 



Labor forca atatuai 

Eapioyad, full tiaa 
Biployad, part tiaa 
Full-tlaa hoaaaakar 
Full-tlaa atudant 
Rati rad 
Unanployad 
Othart not working 

TOTAL 

Nuabar of raapondanta 



ParcantaQa raportInQ 
crafta aa thair iiain 

occupatlonrt, 
^ Nuaibar of aapl^ad 
raapondanta 

Non-craft occupation of 
thoaa with full- or 
part'tlaa aaployaanti 
Clarlcal 
Sklllad workar 
Faraar* fara aanagar 
Laborar 

ManaQar, adalnlati^a- 

tor 
Military 
Oparatlva 
Profaaalonal 
Proprlatorp ownar 
Salaa 

Sarvica workar 
TachMcal 

Otharl 
TOTAL 

Nuabar of raapondanta 



Craf U- 










Glaaa, 


Papar, 


40 


Mrs. 


2nd 


10 Hra. 


Hra. 


alonal 




1500 


Undar 


Undar 


$1000 


Artlata 


Fibar 


Clay 


Matal 


Wood 


Othar 


Laathar 


Hra. 


Plua 


Activity 


or laaa 


Plua 


Activity 


Othar 


Plua 


1600 


$1000 


plua 


45.5 


32.1 


52.7 


53.8 


58.1 


48.2 


56.6 


67 .7 


77.2 


47.1 


i 43.7 


28.0 


44.8 


38.3 


53. 


33.6 


34.8 


86.8 


13.4 


15*3 


14.5 


14.9 


7.1 


10.6 


11.7 


16.8 


5.7 


20.2 


10.9 


11.6 


6.7 


15.6 


15.1 


12.2 


15.8 


13.2 


1B.9 


31.1 


16.7 


11.0 


3.5 


12.6 


8.8 


10. B 


4.7 


21.2 


18.3 


26.0 


20.2 


18.2 


15.9 


27.0 


22.7 


8.0 


2.8 


2.4 


2.7 


5.7 


0.7 


4.0 


5.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


3.0 


0.1 


1.1 


12.4 


4.1 


4.0 


3.0 


1.2 


13.B 


13.1 


6.4 


10.6 


26.0 


IB. 8 


10.8 


S.B 


4.5 


6.B 


16.7 


27.4 


17.7 


9.1 


6.2 


16.5 


20.0 


6.3 


S.B 


2.7 


3.5 


1.7 


2.1 


1.5 


4.8 


2.0 


3.7 


1.2 


3.B 


2.6 


3.9 


2.6 


2.3 


3.5 


2.3 


2.1 


2,7 


3.3 


3.5 


2,2 


1.5 


3,2 


1.0 


2,3 


3.1 


2,6 


2.5 


2,3 


3,6 


2,7 


3,9 


1.? 


1^6 


2,4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2620 


866 


436 


422 


364 


201 


140 


43B 


254 


431 


370 


306 


296 


328 


460 


650 


362 


473 



33 .6 


27.2 


47.4 


41.4 


25.5 


47.2 


21 .7 


BB.2 


96.6 


13.8 


0.5 


10.0 


3.5 


16.8 


26.8 


8.6 


26.3 


69.6 


1641 


482 


314 


307 


240 


126 


63 


341 


218 


301 


202 


116 


167 


197 


322 


316 


208 


394 


7.2 


10.7 


6.6 


4.3 


2.1 


5.0 


6.7 






8.2 


6.2 


5.3 


8.2 


7.3 


6.1 


9.6 


5.5 


2.8 


6.6 


0.8 


2.8 


11.8 


13.8 


11.3 


7.8 


6.1 




7.8 


6.6 


6.3 


4.3 


5.6 


7.3 


5.0 


8.6 


8.5 


1.3 


0.4 




1.8 


2.7 




4.3 




12.5 


0.4 


1.4 


4.1 


0.5 




0.4 


0.3 


1.5 


2.7 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


0.6 


1.4 




1.2 


7.8 




O.B 




4.1 


1.1 


0.3 


1.7 


2.0 




1.1 


B.7 


8.4 


10.4 


3.7 


B.4 


5.3 


14.1 


3.8 




8.7 


5.3 


11.1 


14.6 


6.3 


6.9 


8.8 


7.1 


13.6 


0.5 




0.2 




2.1 




0.6 






0.3 


1.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.2 


0.1 


1.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.1 






1.6 


4.1 


1.5 






3.5 


1.6 


0.6 






0.5 


2.3 


0.5 


1 .2 




52.2 


52.0 


62.3 


57.1 


4C.6 


54.0 


48.7 


50.8 


65.4 


44.2 


55.8 


34.3 


57.5 


67.8 


57.2 


62.5 


53.5 


51.0 


6.5 


B.O 


4.2 


6.5 


6.2 


7.7 


2.0 


B.O 


11.3 


10.8 


2.3 


12.0 


3.7 


3.1 


2.6 


4.0 


5.8 


8.2 


5.1 


7.5 


3.1 


2.8 


4.B 


6.8 


2.4 




7.3 


3.4 


5.6 


6.3 


4.2 


3.8 


5.8 


4.8 


2.8 


2.4 


4.4 


6.2 


3.2 


4.1 


4.8 




1.8 


14.1 




1.5 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


3.1 


1.4 


4.1 


3.4 


3.1 


4.B 


2.B 


5.7 


5.5 


5.3 


6.3 


8.3 


7.2 




6.6 


8.2 


5.5 


1.1 


1.8 


4.5 


5.8 


7.4 


5.2 


0.3 


Of* 






0,6 










0,4 


0,6 


1.1 






0.5 




1.8 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


810 


311 


138 


157 


145 


55 


61 


28 


8 


250 


163 


87 


141 


143 


188* 


243* 


140* 


101* 
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iaddition, crafts-artists reporting gains in net income from crafts 
over $1,000 are more likely to be employed than those with smaller gains 
or losses (Table III. 4)* It is these same components — those who report 
crafts as a major activity, and receive $1,000 plus net income — that also 
list crafts as their main occupation. 

For those crafts-artists who do not consider crafts as their 
main occupation, the most prevalent occupation reported is professional, 
ranging from 34 to 68 percent of the crafts-artists in each category. 
Other occupations with significant representation include skilled 
workers, managers and administrators, and proprietor? and owners (Table 
III. 4). This tendency toward highly skilled occupations reinforces the 
findings based on the educational attainment characteristics. 

Crafts-artists whose homes are owned outnumber renters by a 
ratio of about 4 to 1 for all components (Table 111,5) • There is an 
average of 2.7 persons per household and 0.9 dependents with little 
variation by type of media, level of crafts involvement or net income 
from crafts. 

There is more variation in the type of area where crafts-artists 
live. Among the media components, suburban areas~^ are more prevalent 
for fiber, cle.y and paper or leather; rural areas are more popular for 
those who work in metal, wood and glass and other media (Table III. 5). 
Craf ts--artists reporting crafts as a major activity live in rural 
settings whereas those with less intense involvement lean toward suburban 
areas. Crafts-artists with net crafts income of $1,000 or more live 



Suburban, rural and urban were defined by respondents, 
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TABLE III. 5 



HOUSB10L0 ANO LOCATION CHARACTERISTICS OF mAFTS-AKTISTS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 19B0 



Priwiory Craft Media Intensity of Crafts Involvawent Income from Crafts 

Major Activity L eisure Activity Nat Losa of Net Ga in of 

All Under 40 10 Occa- 

Crtfts- Glass, Paper, 40 Mrs. 2nd 10 Mrs. Mrs. slonal $500 Undar Under $1000 

Artists Fiber Clay Metal Wood Other Leather Mrs, Plus Activity or lass Plu s Activity Other plua $500 $1000 J>lu8 



Percentage of crafts- 
ertlste who: 

Oivn B1.7 B5.1 BO. 5 

Rent IB. 3 14.9 1 9.5 

TOTAL 100.0 

Nuaiber of respondents 2589 

Averege (meen] nunber 
of persons In house- 
hold 2.7 2.7 2.8 

Nunber of respondente 2614 961 433 



100.0 100.0 
952 434 



76.6 
23.4 
100.0 
414 



2.6 
421 



85.4 
14,6 
100.0 

356 



2.7 

362 



77.2 
22.3 
10D.0 
200 



2.7 

202 



73.2 
26. B 
100.0 
135 



2.5 

13B 



77. B 
22.2 
100.0 
434 



2.7 
43B 



67.4 
32.6 
100.0 

253 



2.6 

253 



7B.B 
21.2 
100.0 
426 



2.B 

427 



B9.0 
11.0 
100.0 

366 



2.9 

369 



B7.0 
13.0 
100.0 

303 



2.6 

302 



B3.2 
16. B 
100.0 
291 



2.5 

295 



7B.9 
21 .1 
100.0 

320 



2.5 

23B 



BO .6 
19.4 



83.9 
16.1 



100.0 100.0 
454* 644* 



2.7 

457 



2.6 

656 



B1 .4 
18.6 
100.0 
375* 



2.7 

380 



78.2 
21.8 
100.0 
473* 



2.8 
474 



^Averege (neon) number 
t-4 of dependent persons 
^ In household 

Number of respondents 



0.9 

2581 



0.8 
945 



0.8 

430 



1.0 

413 



1.3 

360 



1.0 

200 



0.6 

137 



o.s 

433 



1.1 

249 



1.0 
418 



1.1 

365 



0.8 

303 



0.9 

291 



0.8 

236 



1.1 

453 



0.8 

653 



0.9 

377 



1.1 

467 



Type of community: 

Rurel 34.2 

Urbon 28.6 

Suburben 37.2 

TOTAL 100.0 

Number of respondbnts 2618 



29.5 
30.3 

40. 2 



32.0 
29.7 
38.3 



100.0 100.0 
962 433 



36.1 
29.5 
34.4 
100.0 
421 



42.2 
24.5 
33.3 
100.0 
363 



44.2 
25.6 
30.2 
100.0 

202 



29.9 
26.3 
43.8 
100.0 
138 



45.2 
25.4 
29.4 
100.0 
438 



51.9 
24.4 
23.7 
100.0 

254 



32.2 
26.6 
41.2 
100.0 
428 



27.7 
26.2 

_46J^ 
100.0 
369 



35.1 
27.2 
37.7 
100.0 

305 



27.8 
34.4 
37.8 
100.0 
294 



26.4 
32.8 
40.8 
100.0 
326 



29.6 
32.2 

38^ 



25.8 
32.4 
41.8 



100.0 100.0 
459 658 



35. U 
29.0 
36.0 
10U.0 

379 



42.9 
26.7 
30.4 
100.0 
473 



Populetion size of 
communi ty : 

Less then 5,000 26.8 

5.000 to 49,999 30.5 

bij,000 to 99,999 10.1 

100,000 to 499,999 15.6 

500,000 or more 17.0 

TOTAL 100.0 

Number of respondents 2596 



21 .8 
32.8 
10.7 
16.5 
18.2 



25.2 
27.0 
10.9 
18.1 
18.8 



100.0 100.0 
955 428 



27.8 
27.6 
9.7 
14.5 
20.4 
100.0 
418 



35.8 
31 .9 
8.2 
13.7 
10.4 
100.0 
363 



34.2 
29.3 
10.9 
13.4 
12.1 
100.0 
198 



27.6 
26. 6 
10.4 
17.5 
15.9 
100.0 
138 



35.7 
26.3 
5.2 
17.0 
15.8 
100.0 
434 



39.2 
27.3 
10.6 
10.7 
12.2 
100.0 
250 



23.5 
32.3 
11.3 
14.5 
18.4 
100.0 
427 



21 .3 
39.5 
10.3 
14.9 
. 14.0 
10C.0 
368 



27.2 
30.9 
13.2 
15.9 
12.8 
100.0 
302 



27.3 
22.8 
10.2 
17.5 
22.2 
100.0 
294 



18.5 
31.7 
11 .5 
17.3 
21 .0 
100.0 
32ii 



26.2 
25.2 
10.7 
17.7 
20.2 



19.5 
32.5 
11 .8 
16.9 
19.3 



100.0 100.0 
456 656 



SOURCE: Survey of Cref ts-Arti sts who ere Members of Crefts Orgeni zetl ons , Methemetlce Policy Reeeerch, Inc. 

2 

Besed on celculatlon of X statistics. In 99 out of 100 cases, tht weighted percentages In this table vary from the parcentegee for all 
crefts-ertlets by an amount larger than can be accounted for by chance except those percentegea or percentege distributions followed by 
en esterisk (*). 
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29.7 
33.7 
10.6 
14.7 
11 .3 
100.0 
376 



34.9 
22.9 
9.3 
15.3 
17.6 
^00.0 
470 



513 



in rural areas to a greater extent than do those with lower gains or 
losses. In all of the component subgroups, urban consistently accounts 
for a one-quarter to one--third share of crafts-artists (Table III. 5). 

Categorizing places of residence by population size reinforces 
the p^ittern toward low density areas. There is some fluctuation between 
the relative positions of communities with less than 5,000 population 
and those with 5,000 to 49,999. One of these two is always the first 
or second largest percentage and, in all but one case (the "other" level 
of involvement), whichever is not first is second. 

B. COMPARISON OF CRAFTS- ARTISTS TO THE U.S. POPULATION 

Crafts-artists who are members of crafts organizations are a 
small subset of the U.S. population. There were an estimated 150 to 180 
thousand of these crafts-artists in 1980, while over 226 million 
individuals, of whom 154 million were age 20 and older, were enumerated 
in the 1980 Decennial Census .^^ Given the small numbers of crafts-artists 
relative to the total population, one would expect to find some 
divergence in characteristics. This section compares characteristics of 
member crafts-artists to corresponding characteristics of the adult 
population to ascertain the extent of similarities and differences. The 
adult population (defined as 20 years and over, or, in some mptances, 25 
years and over) is the basis for comparison because it would be highly 



^^.S. Bureau of the Census, Population Profile of the United 
States: 1980> Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 363 
(Washington, D.C., 1981), Table 4. 
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unlikely that younger persons would belong to a membership organization 

I / 

of practicing crafts-artists.-**' 

Females are much more prevalent among crafts-artists than they 
are in the U.S. population aged 20 years or older, comprising over 70 
percent of crafts-artists compared to less than 53 percent of all adults. 
The crafts-artist population has a larger proportion aged 25 to 64 and 
smaller proportions either under 25 or 65 and over compared to the total 
adult population, but the median ages for both groups are similar — about 
45 years for crafts-artists and 42 years for all adults. Blacks and 
Asian and Pacific Islanders are not attracted tc crafts work (or at least 
membership in crafts organizations) to as great an extent as ai? Whites 
and American Indians and Alaskan Natives. Persons of Hispanic origin are 
also not found as crafts-artists in the same proportion as they are in 
the total adult population. The marital status of crafts-artists is 
roughly the same as for all adults; married individuals are slightly more 
prevalent among the former group; those who are widowed, divorced or 
separated or never married are somewhat more frequent among the latter 
(Table III. 6) 

In comparing economic characteristics, there are more revealing 
differences. Crafts-artists are much better educated than the entire 
population aged 25 years or older. Over 56 percent of crafts-artists 
have at least four years of college, whereas only 17 percent of all 



•^^An even more appropriate comparison group, especially for "hose 
crafts-artists listing crafts as their primary activity, would be the 
self-employed population. However, the published tabulations from the 
continuing series of national household surveys that is the basis for 
this section do not show distributions of other characteristics for the 
self-employed. 
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TABLE III. 6 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS AND THE U.S. POPULATION, 1980 



1980 

Population 1980 Total 

Characteristic Crafts-Artists Population- 



Sex of the population 20 years old and older: 
Percentage female 

Age (both sexes) of the population 20 and over" 
20 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
6 5 and over 



b/ 



70.2% 



3.4 
24.8 
20.3 
17.8 
18.4 
15.0 



52.6% 



13.8 
24.1 
16.6 
14.8 
14.1 
16.6 



Total 

Median age 



100.0 
45.2 



lOQ.O 
42.3 



Race of the population 20 and over: 
White 
Black 

American Indian, Alaskan Native 

As ian , . Pac if ic Islander 

Other 



97.9 
0.5 
1.2 
0.4 



85.2 
10.3 
0.5 
1.5 
2.5 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



Hispanic Origin or Background of the population 
20 and over: 

Percentage 



1.3 



5.4 



Marital Status of the population 20 and over 
Never married 
Married 

Widowed, Divorced, Separated 
Total 



13.5 
71.6 

1^! .9 

100.0 



16.3 
66.1 
17.6 

100.0 



(continued) 
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TABLE III. 6 (continued) 



1980 



Popu 1 atrion — 


1980 


Total 


Characteristic 


Crafts-Artists 


Population 


Years of School Completed for the population 






25 and over: 






Less than 4 years of high school 


4 .62 


31 .32 


Four years of high school 


12.0 


36 .8 


One to three years of college 


26 .7 


14 .y 


Four years or more of college 


56 .7 


17 .0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Labor Force Status for the civilian 






non-institutionalized population 20 and 






over : 






In labor force (percentage 






of population) 


61 .7 


64 .6 


Employed (percentage of 






labor force) : 


(95.4) 


93.9 


Full-time (30 plus hours) 


73 .7 




Part-time 


21 .7 




Unemployed 


4 .5 


0 . 1 


Not in labor force (percentage of 






population) : 


(38.3) 


35 .4 


Student 


2 .8 




Retired 


13 .9 




Other including homemaker 


/i .0 




Occupation of Employed Workers 18 and over: 






r r a f t fi 


33 .6 


NA 


Professional , technical 


37 .8 


15.8 


Manager, administrator, owner 


10.1 


iO.7 


Sales 


3.4 


6.1 


Clerical 


4.8 


18.6 


Skilled 


4.4 


12.9 


Operatives, including transport 


0.7 


14.8 


Laborers 


0.9' 


6.0 


Farm managers 


0.9 


1.4 


Service, others 


3.4 


13.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



(continued) 
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TABLE 111,6 (continued) 



Population 
Characteristic 



1980 
Crafts-Artists 



1980 
Total 
Population 



Income : 

Mean annual per capita income of 
population 20 and o^^r 
Net crafts income— 
Other sources 
Mean annual household income 



($9,462) 
$1,454 
8,008 
28,886 



$12,217 ^' 
NA 

NA , 
21,366-^ 



Estimated bases for characteristics 
(in thousands) 

Crafts-artists who are members of 

craft organizations 
Persons 20 and over in March 1980 



150-180 



154,061 



SOURCES; Survey of Crafts-Artists who are Members of Crafts Organizations, 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc* 1980; U,S, Bureau of the Census, 
Profile of the United States: 1980 . Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No, 363; U,S, Bureau of the Census, Marital Status and 
Livin>^ Arrangements: March 1980 . CPR, Series P-20, No, 365: U,S, 
Bureau of the Census, Money Income of Families and Persons in the 
United States: 19 Z9, CPR, Series P-60, No, 129; U,S, Bureau of the 
Census, Money Income of Households in the United States: 1979 . CPR 
Series P-60, No, 126, 

( ) - The sum of amounts shown for the more detailed categories. 
NA - Information not available, 

a/ 

^ Data are either for April 1, 1980, from the 1980 Decennial Census 
or for March 1980 from the March ] 9^i0 Current Population Survey, 

^^Less than 1 percent' of crafts-artists in the survey reported their 
age as under 20, 

c/ 

— Includes income from sales of crafts work, other crafts-related 
sales and teaching crafts, less crafts-related expenses, in the 12 months 
preceding the interview, 

^^Represents income for calendar year 1979, adjusted for change in 
Consumer Price Index, all commodities, of 8\9 percent from January to Septembctr 
1980, 
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adults have acquired as much formal education. Roughly comparable 
percentages of crafts-artists and the adult population aged 20 years or 
older — about 62 percent of the former and 65 percent of the latter — are 
estimated to be in the labor force (either employed or available for 
work) • About 95 percent of crafts-artists in the labor force listed 
their status as employed versus 5 percent who were unemployed; the 
figures for the adult population are 94 percent employed versus 6 percent 
unemployed (Table III»6). 

Of those who are employed, crafts work or professional or tech- 
nical occupations are much more frequent among craf ts-ai^tiets thair^-Hr 
adults. Over 71 percent of crafts-artists list one of these categories 
as their occupation (with somewhat more listing professional or technical 
occupations compared to crafts work), while 16 percent of^ the employed 
civilian population aged 18 or older are professional or technical 
workers (Table III. 6). 

Average (mean) per capita income of crafts-artists (including net 
incon^e from crafts and all other income) is about 22 percent lower than 
mean per capita income for all adults aged 70 or older. (Income for 
crafts-artists was ascertained for the 12 months preceding the date of 
interview which occurred in the fall of 1980; income for all adults was 
measured for calendar year 1979 with an adjustment made for inflation.) 
Most of the income of crafts-artists is from non-craft sources — $8,008 
out of $9,426 (Table III. 6). The crafts-artist population includes a 
large proportion who are self-employed (at least the 34 percent of 
employed crafts-artists who list their main occupation as crafts), apd 
substracting expenses from gross crafts Ircome leaves a net figure on 
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average of only $345 compared to average crafts gross sales receipts of 
$2,493 (Table IV,21). In contrast, less than 3 percent of all employed 
adults aged 18 or older are self-employed, so that effects of business ~ 
expenses on average per capita income are quite small 

In contrast, mean household income for crafts-artists is about 
35 percent higher than mean household income for the total U.S. — $28,886 
compared to $21,366 (Table III. 6). The tVo sets of findings for personal 
and household income suggest that, while crafts-artists may make a 
smaller contribution to household income than adults on average, they are 
resident in households with higher than average income consistent with 
the higher educational and skill levels exhibited by crafts-artists 
compared to the general adult population. 

In summary, crafts-artists in the U.S. differ from the total 
adult population on several dimensions, most notably in their higher 
proportions of females. Whites, persons with a college education, 
professional and technical workers, and high-income households. They 
also look remarkably similar to the total adult population in many 
respects, including age, marital status, and labor force participation. 
In some sense, then, there may be a little crafts-artist in all 
Americans, and the more successful crafts-artists are those who have made 
the effort to develop specific skills as a result of training or who have 
been endowed with a particular talent. 



^ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Money Income of Families and 
Persons in the United States: 1979. Current Population Reports, Series 
P-60, No. 129, Table 59. 
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IV, CRAFTS-RELATED CHARACTERISTICS 



The media crafts-artists engage in, their preparation, their 
level of involvement, what they view as problems, barriers and satis- 
factions, the extent to which they exhibit and sell their work and the 

financial result are the attributes examined in this section tq increase 

II 

understanding of the people who engage in crafts. The emphasis is on 
exploring the ma^jor patterns adopted by 6raf ts-'artists in general and 
then highlighting subgroups which illustrate divergence in charactej^ie*- 
tics or attitudes. Acc<3^rdingly , the section is descriptive, but with 
forays into more comprehensive understandings of crafts activities when 
motives and attitudes appear relatively unambiguous. Fxixtytex examination 

J*, a- 

of the data in Section V concentrates more exclusively dn analytic 
concerns; this initial investigation seeks to get more acquainted with 
crafts-artists. ^ 

A, GENERAL CRAFTS-^ RELATED CHARACTERISTICS 

One of the characteristics which dixf <5rfentiates groups of crafts- 
artists is the media in which they work. Xhe^ range af work is very 
broad — between arts on the one hard and activities that lack elements 
of individual Creativity on the other. It is the element of creativity 
applied to e^ch work that differentiates crafts from manufacturing. 
*Media combined with creativity provides a convenient operational defi- 
nition. Those who "crieate'* with certain materials are crafts-artists. 
The media considered are fiber, clay, leather, paper, glass, metal, wood 
and all others. ' 
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Fiber is the predominant craft listed as the primary media for 42 
percent of all cra*f ts-artists . Clay and wood (17 percent each), followed 
by metal (13 percent), are next most popular with glass^ leather, paper 
and other media and combinations each accounting for less than 4 percent 
of crafts-artists belonging to crafts membership organizations (Table 
IV. 1). 

The training received in crafts by crafts-artists working in 
the various media is examined in more detail in a subsequent section. 
However, from the perspective of primary media, training by professionals 
or 5 or more college courses in crafts do not appear to be as necessary 
for fiber crafts-artists as for workers in clay or perhaps metal. Crafts- 
artists working in wood received informal or no crafts training while the 
training received by leather, paper, glass or other media crafts-artists 
shows no clear pattern. 

Place of residence by region of the country is not a major 
distinguishing factor with the exception of a concentration of clay 
workers in the West (west of a line from eastern Montana through easteri 
New Mexico) . 

The level of involvement in crafts displays more interesting 
patterns. Fiber is much more of a secondary-leisure-occasional activity 
than are clay or metal which tend to be more important as primary (major) 
activities. Wood is a very prevalent activity among crafts-artists in 
all intensity of involvement categories; it is second after fiber in 
popularity among the major activity (40 or more hours per week) and the 
leisure and occasional subgroups. Metal work accounts for 17 percent for 
each of the two primary activity subgroups. Paper tends to be a 
secondary, leisure (10 hours or less per week) or occasional activity, 
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TABLE IV.1 



PRIMARY CRAFTVORK MEDIA 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-^ ARTISTS, 19B0 



Extent of Cr«ft Training 



Region of Raaldancj 



Priaary K«dla of crafts- 
artlata 

Fibar 

Clay 

Laathar 

Papur 

Glass 

Matal 

Wood 

Othar and coabi nation 
TOTAL 

Nuabar of raapondants 



All 
Crsfts- 
Artists 



Collsga Coursss Nona 
Profaa- or 
ai onal 5 Plua 1 to 4 Informal 



North- 
aaat South 



North 
Cantral 



Waat 



41 .6 


4B.7 


30.5 


39.1 


32.0 


40.5 


41 .3 


47.9 


37.1 


17.4 


20. Fj 


35.4 


15.7 


6.4 


16.3 


18.1 


13.1 


23.5 


1.0 


O.B 


O.B 


0.2 


1.9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


2.0 


3.9 


3.5 


4.7 


7.5 


2.2 


5.1 


3.3 


3.4 


3.8 


3.3 


2.7 


5.2 


3.0 


4.3 


3.B 


4.3 


2.0 


2.9 


12.5 


14.1 


15.3 


11.2 


9.1 


15.6 


10.9 


10.1 


13.3 


16.6 


7.9 


5.3 


IB. 9 


37.2 


14.B 


16.4 


20.2 


14.7 


3.5 


1 ,7 




4.4 


6.9 


2.B 


5,2 


2,8 


2.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2536 


134B 


191 


393 


602 


800 


656 


508 


466 



Intanalty of Crafta Involvawant 



H alor Activity 
All Undar 40 

Crafts- 40 Hrs. 2nd 
MrCi6..a Hrs. Plua Acti v1 ty 



Prlstsry Ksdis of crsfts- 
srtuts 

Fibar 41.8 

Clay 17.4 

Laathar 1 .0 

Papar 3.8 

Glasfi 3.3 

Matal 12.5 

Wood 16.6 

Othar and co«b^ nation 3.5 

TOTAL 100.0 

Nuabar of raapondanta 2536 



L alaura Acti vity 

• 10 Occa- 

10 Hra. Hra. alonal 
or lasa ^lua Activity 



36.8 
22.5 
1.4 
2.4 
"5.3 
16.7 
12.8 

100.0 

428 



16.4 
31.6 
0.7 
2.7 
8.3 
16.7 
20.5 
3.1 
100.0 

249 



43.0 
19.5 
0.7 
4.5 
1.8 
15.0 
11 .6 
3.9 
100.0 

42C 



48.7 
7.1 
0.6 
5.9 
2.9 
9.7 

23.1 



52 

10. 
0.4 
1.4 
1.2 
7.2 

21 .3 



44.0 
3.4 
0.5 
6.9 
3.1 
8.9 

19.0 



362 



296 



276 



Othar 



38.3 
28.0 
1.2 
3.7 
3.2 
12.8 
10.6 
-2^ 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



310 



Yssrs of Inyolysasnt 



Undar 

10 



10 to 
14 
Yrs. 



15 to 
24 
Yrs^_ 



25 
Yrs. 
Plui 



Incows froa Crsfts 

Nst Loss of Nst Gsin of 

$500 Undar Undar $10 
Plua $600 $1000 plua 



34.3 
18.4 
0.8 
2.5 
4.7 
16.4 
19.1 

100.0 

922 



44.6 

18.5 
1.2 
5.2 
4.0 
12.6 
11.7 



40.0 
20.7 
0.7 
5.6 
2.5 
9.7 
17.3 
3.6 



50.6 
12.7 
1.3 
3.0 
1.8 
8.9 
17.8 



37 

15. 
2. 
2.1 
4. 

18. 

17 



54.2 
14.6 
0.5 
4.4 
1.4 
6.8 
15.7 



40.5 
16.1 
0.4 
4.6 

5.2 
0.9 
18.?5 
_4^ 



596 



491 



604 



444 646 



372 



SOURCE: Survey of Crafts-Artiste mho srs Msabsrs of Crsfts Orgsnlzstlons, Mathanatica Policy Raaaarch, Inc. 

o 

Based on cslculstlon of X ststlstlcs, In 99 out of 100 cssss, ths wslghtsd psrcentegee In thie teble very ^^oa the percentegee for ell 
crevts-srtlsts by sn eaount lerger then cen be eccounted for by chence except those percentegee or psrcentege dietrlbuti one followed by 
i 1 eeteriek 



tin 



70 



24.3 
28.1 
1.6 
3.1 
4.0 
16.6 
17.1 
-5^ 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



468 



while leather has no pne dominant concentration and glass tends to be a 
primary activity for those working 40 or more hours a week (Table IV,1). 

Some impression of the trends in popularity of individual crafts 
can be garnered from the years of involvement in crafts. Those who have 
been in crafts for less than 10 years are more likely to work in wood and 
metal than if they had a longer involvement. However, wood's popularity 
increases when the years of involvement exceed 15 while metal's continues 
to drop. Fiber is most popular, at 51 percent, among craf ts^-artists who 

i; 

have 25 or more years of crafts work; it is a 34 percent share for those 
with under 10 years of involvement. 

Net income from crafts (positive as well as negative) has no 
predominant pattern (Table IV. 1). The largest share of net losses is 
among fiber workers, while potters are thi largest fraction of crafts-- 
artists reporting net gains of over $1,000. However, metal and wood are 
more evenly matched between net gains and losses and there is no pattern 
among the other crafts. 

C^af ts-'artists were asked to categorize the primary influences 
on their work using responses provided in the questionnaire. Current 
trends in crafts is the single most prey^alent response for all media, 
intensity of involvement and net income subgroups; it is mentioned by 
33 percent of all crafts-artists. However, the two response categories, 
American folk themes and ethnic or cultural tradit ions combined, « 
attracted a larger response, 40 percent overall, although the response to 
each individually is lower than for "current trends" (Table IV,2). These 
inherently opposed forces contribute to the variety of objects and 
styles produced. At the same time? other art forms and the emotions and 
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TABLE IV.2 



INFLUENCES ON CRAFTS WORK 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS t 1980 



Pr1«ary_ Craft MadU Intanoltv of Crafta Involvawant Incoaa fro« Crafta 



Major Activity Laiaura Activity Nat Loaa of Nat Gain of 

All Trclar 40 TB ^Occr- 





Crafta- 
Artiata 


Fibar 


Clay 


Natal 


Wood 


Glaaa, 

Othar 


Papar, 
Laathar 


40 

Mrs. 


Hr«. 
Plua 


2nd 
Activity 


10 Mrs. Hra. 
or laaa Plua 


aional 
Activity Othar 


$500 
Plua 


Undar 
$500 


Undar 
$1000 


$1000 
^Lua 


Parcantaga whoaa work it 










■ 




























primarily influancad by: 






































Aaarican folk thaaaa 


17.2 


19.8 


9.3 


9.6 


24.8 


16.7 


14.4 


11.5 


12.5 


18.8 


21.1 


24.4 


17.6 


13.2 


10.8 


21.5 


21 .0 


14.4 


Etrmc/cMltural tradi- 






































(iona 


22.9 


26.2 


26 .6 


14.8 


15.5 


21.3 


23.6 


25.1* 


18.1* 


25.1* 


24.5* 


23.8* 


18.8* 


20.3* 


21 .8* 


21.1* 


21 .9* 


23.2* 


Currant tranda in 






































craft 


32.5 


36.4* 


28.8* 


26.3* 


28.2* 


31 .7* 


31 .3* 


31.2* 


28.8* 


28.4* 


33.2* 


36.4* 


34.4* 


35.8* 


32.8* 


35.8* 


27.3* 


27.8* 


Othar art foraia 


18.6 


16.3 


21 .6 


26.7 


14.5 


18.5 


18.1 


22.1 


20.7 


23.8 


12.5 


11 .5 


21.8 


21 .6 


26.3 


16.5 


17.2 


21.1 


A aiova«ant or achool 






































in tha art world 


4.4 


4.0* 


5.1* 


6.1* 


3.0* 


5.8* 


4.6* 


7.5* 


5.5* 


5.6* 


3.6* 


1.8* 


3.2* 


4.8* 


7.4* 


3.2* 


4.4* 


4.0* 


E«ot1ona, paraonal 




































16.5* 


axpari anca 


13.7 


10.1* 


20.5* 


20.4* 


8.8* 


17.4* 


18.3* 


18.7* 


18.4* 


13.2* 


12.0* 


6.0* 


11.3* 


14.1* 


16.3* 


12.0* 


8.2* 


Qthar 


8.6 


5.7* 


10.1* 


12.5* 


12.7* 


8.9* 


10.8* 


8.4* 


13.8* 


8.8* 


7.4* 


8.1* 


5.2* 


B.5* 


9.0* 


6.4* 


11.3* 


11.8* 


Nuabar of raapondanta 


2560 


842 


426 


348 


414 


197 


135 


433 


250 


425 


355 


300 


282 


322 


453 


635 


373 


468 


Parcantaga reporting a 






































apacific influanca by: 






































Hadia 


5.0 


3.8 


4.7 


4.4 


6.2 


12.7 


4.0 


4.1 


7.7 


4.4 


6.2 


1.7 


5.8 


4.6 


5.0 


5.6 


2.2 


5.2 


Traditional aathoda 


28.4 


32.8 


25.3 


20.5 


26.0 


24.6 


28.8 


21.2 


21.8 


28.0 


35.5 


36.3 


26.1 


26 .7 


20.7 


31.5 


33.2 


24.8 


Contaaiporary tranda 


19.3 


23.0 


14.8 


ao.2 


13.6 


16.4 


22.4 


21.8 


16.3 


21.8 


17.0 


23.1 


16.4 


17.6 


16.7 


18.4 


18.4 


18.3 


Pattarnst foraiSt colora 


16.6 


16.0 


14.7 


21 .8 


20.5 


13.5 


10.6 


18.8 


17.6 


17.7 


12.2 


16.6 


17.2 


16.8 


21.1 


14.8 


17.6 


18.7 


Particular geographic 






































ragi on 


2.3 


2.5 


2.8 


1.8 


2.2 


1.7 


2.8 


3.8 


0.2 


3.8 


2.0 


2.8 


1.0 


1.2 


3.6 


1.5 


2.2 


2.8 


Particular paraon 


6.8 


5.8 


8.1 


4.7 


8.0 


7.6 


3.5 


4.9 


4.8 


5.3 


8.5 


5.4 


B.B 


10.1 


6.3 


10.0 


4.7 


5.7 


Own idaaa 


21 ,6 


15.9 


28,4 


26.4 


22.5 


23.5 


27.8 


25 f 2 


31.5 


17.8 


17.6 


15.0 


22.6 


2?. 9 


26,6 




20.7 


23.5 


TOTAL 

Nuaibar of raapondanta 


100.0 
2129 


100.0 
793 


100.0 
356 


100.0 

365 


100.0 
277 


100.0 
163 


100.0 
112 


100.0 
378 


100.0 
213 


100.0 
367 


100.0 
267 


100.0 
249 


100.0 

220 


100.0 
264 


100.0 
386 


100.0 
518 


100.0 
320 


100.0 
405 



SOURCE& Survey uT Cr efts-Art^ <it» who ere Haabe^^ cf Crefte Orgeni zeti one , Methaeiecice Policy Reeeerch, Inc. 



Beeed on celculetion of X etetietice, in 88 out of 100 ceeee, the weighted percentegee in thie teble very fro« the percentegee for ell crefte-ertiete by en 
e«ount lerger then cen be eccounted for by chence excapt thoee percentegee or percentege dietributi one followed by en eeteriek (*). 



personal experiences of the crafts-artists increase the diversity 
of crafts produced, but are mentioned less often by crafts-artists. 
The influence of other art forms is more important among metal crafts- 
artists, those who engage in crafts as a secondary activity and for those 
with losses in net income of more than $500; overall it is mentioned by 
19 percent of respondents. Emotions and personal experiences was 
reported by 14 percent of all crafts-artists and the percentage does not 
vary significantly by subgroup (Table IV, 2), 

As implied by the definition of crafts and some of the early 
findings, most crafts-artists (74 percent) concentrate on producirg one- 
of-a-kind objects or prototypes (Table IV, 3), However, there ib some 
tendency for those working in clay, wood and glass or other media to make 
multiples of the same work. This is noticeable among crafts-artists 
earning net incomes in excess of $1,000^ Is it that crafts-artists whose 
primary activity is crafts make more money from less creative work 
(copying the same saleable works), or is one of the hallmarks of a 
successful crafts-artist the ability to create a marketable original 
design and then to produce multiples of that work? This is difficult to 
resolve from the tabulations at hand, but a more detailed investigation 
of the characteristics of crafts-artists making one-of-a-kind objects 
compared to those who produce multiples should prove very interesting. 

Commissioned work is more prevalent among crafts-artists whose 
primary activity is crafts and who have positive net incomes — especially 
above $1,000 — from crafts, (As noted in Section I, the group of crafts- 
artists whose major activity is crafts and the group averaging ne*: income 
above $1,000 overlap to a large extent,) Crafts-artists wotlring in clay 
are slightly more likely to undertake commissions (Table IV, 3), Crafts- 



TABLE IV.3 



TYPE OF CRAFTS WORKS PRODUCED AND 0(TB<T OF COMMISSIONS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS--ARTISTS, 1980 



PrlwTV Craft M>d1»_ 



Incow frcM Cr>ff 



Hmt Gain of 



All 
CrtfU- 
Artirtt 



FlbT Clay H»f I 



Wood OthT U>thT 



Hmt \J}%% of 

$500 Undar Undar 11000 
aium t600 <1000 Plua 



Typa of works prnducad: 

Onv-of-^-Mnd prototypM 74.2 

MultlplM of tha a«i8 

work ^25^ 

TOTAL 'J 00-0 

Niabar of rMpondanta 2585 



Parcaotaga doing co««1t- 

alonad craft work 
Nuabar of raapondanta 

CoMlaalonad work for: 

Archltacta 

Intarlor dacoratora 

Faahlon daaign 

Tha public 

Othara 
Nuabar of raapondanta 

Avaraga (aaan) nuabar of 
coMlaalonad worka In 
laat 12 won tha 

NuBbar of raapondanta 

Avaraga [waan] aalUng 
pricaa of coMilaalonad 
worka In laat 12 wontba 
Lowaat 
Highaat 
HUBbar of raapondanta 



77.3 68.7 

22.7 33>3 

100.0 100.0 

952 431 



78.1 70.2 
29.8 



100.0 
352 



89.8 

30.4 

100.0 
200 



80.8 

100.0 
137 



81.1 82.0 



68.8 



31 .2 



45.8 


39.1 


51 .4 


39.7 


2628 


985 


435 


424 


5.1 


4.2* 


6.1* 


8.1* 


10.3 


11.8 


14.6 


4.1 


1 .2 


1.5* 


1.0* 


0.3* 


36.5 


29.5 


43.9 


45.5 


4.9 


4.1 


2.1 


4.0 


2615 


962 


433 


140 


22.0 


48.7 


12.1 


17.2 


1274 


333 


201 


246 


% 163 


$ 155 


$ 150 


t 277 


1 931 


$ 750 


9 369 


t1420 


1092 


320 


204 


248 



39.9 


46.2 


45.3 


46.4 


19.6 


364 


203 


140 


460 


658 


2.9* 


9.5* 


5.4* 


4.6 


0.8 


14.6 


6.5 


4.8 


11 .5 


2.4 


1.1* 


2.2* 


0.7* 


0.5 


0.2 


40.2 


35.6 


39.2 


37.0 


16.8 


11.5 


7.4 


4.1 


3.6 


1.9 


203 


420 


361 


458 


655 


12.5 


17.4 


8.6 


8.5 


10.3 


129 


93 


51 


191 


100 



18.9 18.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
454 644 380 



80.5 
382 



3.8 
11.5 

1.4 
47.9 

6.9 
381 



8.2 

192 



t 110 
11489 

126 



I 218 
11816 

92 



I 81 
I 382 

52 



I 73 
I 84 

89 



I 60 
I 184 

90 



55*0 

45.0 

100.0 
473 



73.7 
476 



13.9 
20.0 

3.5 
57.5 

7.8 
472 



63.7 
327 



I 68 I 242 

I 262 I 1385 
191 336 



SOURCE: 



Survay of Craf ta-Artlata who ara M-bara of Crafta Organizational Matha.at1ca Policy Raaaarch, Inc. 



thM* p.rc.nt.g.. or p.rc«it.fl. di .tributi on. foUow.d by .n ..t.rl.k (•). 
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artists report doing commissioned work most often for the "public" or 
individual customers and for interior designers (37 and 10 percent 
of craf ts^artists respectively). An average of 22 commissioned works 
were produced by those crafts-artists doing commissions in the 12 months 
prior to completing the questionnaire; fibex workers produced nearly 50 
works, workers in other media subgroups produced froji 9 to 17 • As 
anticipated, those with high net incomes produce the most commissioned 
works and the most expensive ones. 

'"^ By media type, commissions in glass or other media, wood and 
metal received the highest average^^ prices (ranging fiom $1,400 to 
$1,800) • Leather or paper followed by wood received the lowest average 
price ($81 and $110 respectively). 

B. TRAINING IN CRAFTS 

To the extent crafts is an occupation, success tan be ^ 
hypothesized based on the quality and quantity of training received. 
However, to the extent crafts involves synthesizing material and form, 
idea and technique, it becomes more difficult to predict success or 
achievement. From another perspective, the significance of training 
can be gauged by craf ts--ar rists' own appreciation of its influence and 
whether they intend to seek additional instruction. All of these aspects 
of training can be examined using the information now available. , 

One of the ways of identifying the influence of training on 
crafts-artists who are members of crafts organizations is to detail the 
specific training crafts-artists have experienced. The possibilities 

^^Whehever "average" is used without modification it refers to 

a mean* 
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range from self-taught to an apprenticeship. These two are in fact the 
extremes, 56 percent of all craf ts-artistb report they are "self--taught'* 
and 8 percent were an apprentice at some point in their crafts career 
(Table IV,4) •^'^ The next most frequent type of training is workshops at 
crafts schools or organizations, 40 percent of craf tS'-artists , followed 
by college or university courses in arts or crafts, 33 percent, Fiou 
27 to 21 pe|:cent of all craf ts-^artists have completed school art classes, 
professional workshops, lessons from family or friends and adult educa-- 
tion courses. Private lessons from individuals (18 percent) and 
community or recreation programs (13 percent) complete the list of types 
of training (Table IV,4), 

Certain media involve more formal education than others. Crafts- 
artists working in clay, for example, depend less on their own experi-- 
ences and more on apprenticeships, professional workshops and college 
and university courses than workers in other media. The pattern is 
somewhat similar for fiber, but in this case over half indicate they 
are self-taught as well as participants in professional workshops. 
Metal, glass or other melia, wood and leather or paper also require some 
training from more experienced craft s--artist s , but a leavening of self- 
instruction is evident. Wood is mostly a self--taught skill with rela- 
tively little dependence on professional level instruction, 

;l 

For all crafts-artists, the average period of self-teaching is 
13 years. Lessons from family or friends are reported at 8 years. 
Apprenticeships lasted for about 14 months; private lessons from 

— ^Craf ts-artLbt s could report receiving training from many or 
even all of the sources ii3ted in the question and the table based on 
that question. 
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TABLE IV.4 



7BAINING CHARACTERISTICS OF CRAFT-ARTISTS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS- ARTISTS, 1980 



All 
Cr«ft»- 
Artists 



PrlwTv Crsft MsdU 



FibT Clsy Msf I Xood 



OthT Lssthsr 



Yssrs of Involvwnt 



Undsr 

10 



10 to 
14 



16 to 26 
24 Yrs. 
Yrs. Plus 



P«rcsntsga of rsspondsnts ^ 
with psst crsft trslnlnfp 
Lsssons froa f sal ly or 

frlsnds 
Sslf-tsught 
School srt clsssss 
CoMunl ty/rscrsstlon 

proQrsa 
Collsgs/Unlvsrslty 
Apprsntlcsshlp 
Adult sducstlon coursss 
Workshops st crsft schools/ 

orgsnlzstlons 
Privsts lsssons froa pro- 

fssslonsl 
Profssslonsl workshops 
Nuabsr of rsspondsnts 

Avsrsgs (assn) saount of 
trslning rscslvsd: 

Lsssons froa f sally or 

frlsnds (yssrs) 
Sslf-tsught (yssrs) 
School srt clsssss (yssrs) 
Coaauni ty/rscrssti on 

progrsa (coursss) 
Collsgs/Unlvsrslty (coursss) 
Apprsntlcsshlp (aonths) 
Adult sducstlon (coursss) 
Workshops st crsft schools/ 

orgsnl2St1ons 
Privsts lsssons froa pro- 
fssslonsl (yssrs) 
Prof sr«tnni»l workshops 



21.8 
66.2 
26.8 

12.3 
32.9 
7.6 
21.2 

39.7 

17.6 
24.8 

2637 



28.8 
53.0 
27.0 

14.6 
31.3 
4.8 
24.6 



20.5 
26.5 
869 



12.7 
36.1 
36.1 

14.4 

43.6 
11.6 
18.2 



48.0 41.6 



13.6 
32.4 

436 



13.8 
52.2 
26.5 

9.2 
39.7 

7.2 
19.4 



19.4 

29.3 
424 



17.3 
72.9 
16.8 



9.6 
13.3 

6.6 
14.0 



43.3 16.7 



11.9 
9.4 

366 



20.7 
63.7 
20.0 

9.7 
24.4^ 

6.7 
17.8 

23.7 

14.8 

17.8 

203 



20.6 


15.6 


18.3 


25.4 


28.g 


38.1 


62-.0 „ 


59.0 


53.5. 


61 .0 


36.0 


22.7 


26.7 


33.2 


29.7 


6.0 


9.7 


11.3 


13.0 


16.7 


29.9 


28.8 


39.9 


28.8 


29.6 


8.2 


9.4 


8.0 


6.6 


6.4 


21 .7 


16.5 


17.7 


23.2 


27.4 


24.7 


36.9 


4^.2 


36.7 


37.8 


22.7 


13.0 


16.5 


20.0 


22.7 


19.6 


21.0 


29.6 


26.8 


21 .2 


140 


950 


614 


612 


532 



9.2 


9.5 


5.0 


6.1 


7.7 


« 


« 


13.2 


13.9 


10.9 


10.9 


14.9 


12.6 


9.9 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.2 


4.4 


« 


« 


3.9 


4.3 


3.3 


1 


1 


« 


« 


8.0 


8.3 


10.4 


9.2 


« 


9.0 


« 


13.7 


« 


12.6 


15 0 


« 


« 


« 


3.9 


4.1 


4.1 


3.3 


« 


« 


« 


9.3 


11.9 


6.6 


4.2 


3.8 


3.6 


# 


2.9 


2.3 


2.2 


3.8 


« 


« 


« 


8.8 


5.7 


6.3 


4.6 


« 


# 


« 



3.2 


5.2 


8.8 


14.5 


6.1 


9.4 


14.8 


27.1 


3.1 


4.6 


6.0 


6.0 


2.9 


3.0 


4.4 ^ 


6.4 


7.9 


8.3 


8.9 


7.2 


11.0 


13.6 


# 


# 


2.8 


3.1 


3.g 


5.6 


3.8 


6.7 


7.2 


23.6 


1.8 


2.9 


2.G 


3.8 


3.2 


4.8 


7.7 


12.7 



(contlnusd] 
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TAMLE IV.4 (continued) 



Int»n»1tv of Crafts Involvwnt 



lnco»« froa Crafta 



All 
Cr«f ts- 
ArtUts 



Major Activity 

Under 40 
40 Hrm. 2nd 
Hrm. PluM Activity 



L«1«ur« Activity 

10 Occa- 
10 Hra. Hra. clonal 
or lM« Plua Activity 



Ntt LoMOf Nrtetln of 



Qthar 



$500 



Under Under $1000 
$500 $1000 Plue 



Parcantaoa rMpondanta ^ ;, 
«1th past craft training^ 
tMsona fro« ftally or 

*f riandft 
S« If- taught 
School art claaaaa 
CoMunl ty/racraatlon program 
Collaga/Unlvaral ty 
Apprantlcaahip 
Adult a^catlon couraa« 
Workahopa at craft 

achoola/organi tati ona 
Privata laaaona froa pro- 
fatal ona I 
Profaaalonal workahopa 
Nunbar of -aapondanta 

Avaraga (aaan)* Miiount of 
training racalvad: 
Taaiona fro« fMlly or 

frianda (yaara) 
Salf-taught (yaara) 
School ara claaaaa (yaara) 
CoMUinl ty/racraatlon 

prograa (couraaa) 
Collaga/Unlvaralty (couraaa) 
Apprantlcaahip (aontha) 
Adult aducatlon (couraaa) 
INirkahopa at craft 

abhoola/organlzatlona 
Privata laaaona froa pro- 
faaalonal (yaara) 
Profaaalonal workahopa 



2). 8 


17.4 


12.2 


17.4 


26.1 


22.7 


25.6 


13.0 


13.9 


26.2 


19.3 


15.5 


66.2 


54. B 


66.0 


56.9 


57.4 


53.7 


52.7 


29.2 


57 .Q 


50.5 


57,2 


66.6 


26.0 


27.3 


24.3 


30. B — ' 


27.2 


24.7 


29.3 


19.6 


30.0 


30.9 


21 .7 


30.0 


12.3 


11.4 


7.7 


12.4 


13.1 


13.3 


12.2 


6.7 


9.8 


16.0 


9.0 


11.0 


32. B 


35.6 


31.4 


36.4 


26.6 


25.5 


24.0 


32.0 


38.0 


29.4 


26.2 


32.4 


7.6 


15.9 


16.6 


9.6 


1.7 


3.5 


2.6 


5.1 


9.4 


3.6 


5.5 


16.1 


21.2 


14. B 


10.3 


21.6 


29.6 


21.2 


23.3 


9«5 


24.9 


26.1 


16.2 


14.9 


39.7 


36. 0 


34.6 


45.5 


36.8 


37.6 


29.4 


28.9 


47.2 


40.8 


33.4 


37.5 


tT^B 


21.3 


14.1 


15.6 


16.6 


24.3 


12.2 


6.7 


16.1 


17.0 


16.6 


15.9 


24. B 


31.7 


26. 2 


34.9 


17.3 


20.0 


13.0 


20.9 


30.0 


20.6 


2«>.0 


29.8 


2637 


439 


256 


431 


371 


307 


296 


326 


459 


659 


378 


476 



6.2 


6.4 


# 


10.2 


7.6 


10.4 


6.4 


# 


6.7 


6.5 


9.0 


6.8 


13.2 


10.6 


12.6 


11.6 


12.6 


IB. 4 


16.0 


10.7 


12.0 


14.7 


13.4 


11.6 


4.6 


3.9 


3.6 


5.5 


4.5 


4.6 


3.7 


5.2 


4.2 


4.7 


4.6 


4.0 

II 


3-9 


# 


^ 


3.5 


3.7 


# 


# 


# 


3.9 


3.6 


# 


# 


B.O 


6.0 


9.7 


6.7 


5.0 


5.3 


6.6 


13.9 


8.6 


7.4 


6.9 


8.9 


13.7 " 


13.5 _ 


11.5 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


13.5 


1 


# 


15.2 


3.9 


# 


4.4 


3.6 


3.9 


5.7 


2.7 


# 


4.2 


3.7 


4.5 


3.0 


9.3 


6.0 


6.5 


6.5 


5.0 


6.5 


4.7 


6.1 


7.3 


5.0 


31.0 


5.7 


2.6 


# 


2.6 


3.(1 


2.2 


2.4 


# 


# 


2.0 


2.5 


2.7 


3.7 


6.6 


5.3 


4.5 


5.6 


3.4 


6.6 


# 


6.5 


7.3 


.4.1 


13.4 


4.6 



SOURCES Survay of Crafta-Artlata who ara Maabara of Crafta Organizational Hathaaatica Policy flaaaarch, Inc. 

^ Includaa raapondanta raporting a apadflc aaount of training, auch aa yaara of laaaona, nuabar of 
# Avaraga la not ahown bacauaa thara ara fawar than 50 raapondanta In catagory. 



couraaa. 



NA Not appUcabla. 

Baaad on calculation of atatlatlca. In 99 out of 100 caaaa, tha walghtad parcantagaa In thia tabla vary froa tha parcantagaa for sll 
crafta-artlata by an aaount largar than can ba accountad for by chanca axcapt thoaa parcantagaa or parcantaga diatrlbuti ona foUowad b) 
an aatarlak (^). 
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professionals extend for an average of nearly 3 years. Art or crafts 
courses taken through coinmunity/recr«4tion programs and adult education 
-number about four, about half the number taken in college or university 
settings. For these, and other types of training, there is little 
variation by type of nedia. 

Much more di/ersity is noticeable in the average number of 
training experiences when craf ts-artists are examined by intensity of 
crafts involvement. Surprisingly, this is not the case with the 
percentage of craf ts^art ist s engaging in the various types of training. 
The differences are statistically significant, but with a few exceptions 
there is much less variation than when media are used as the classifying 
variable (Table IV. 4). The exceptions are the prevalence of 
apprenticeship and professional workshops for those for whom crafts is a ^ 
major (primary) activity. 

There is a strong relationship between years of involvement in 
crafts and types of traini-ng; the number of training experiences rises 
as years of participation increase. 

The training that appears to contribute most to financial success 
in crafts is apprenticeship, although professional workshops also help. 
All of the other types of training do not"-^ppear to lead to higher net 
income from crafts. In fact, the opposite is true; the next greatest 
share of crafts-artists have net losses of $500 or more. This seems to 
indicate that either financial success is not a goal of all crafts- 
artists or that training is not a reliable predictor of financial 
success. 

Regarding past *^aining received, crafts-artists report almost 
overwhelming satisfaction; 90 percent indicated they are at least 

- so ■' ' 
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satisfied with their crafts training* There is minimal variation in 
level of satisfaction by media or intensity of crafts involvement and the 
variation for net income is not statistically significant (Table IV,5)» 

The extent to which craf ts-artists are currently receiving 
training is still another indication of its perceived value^ Nearly 
lb percent of all crafts-artists report receiving an hour of training 
per week» The proportion of crafts-artists currently training is higher 
for the paper or leather ^ed^Fa and those who are involved in crafts as 
a leisure or occasional activity* Also, it would appear crafts-artists 
who are currently experiencing net losses in income from crafts are 
training more intensively than those with a positive net income* 

A contributing factor to financial success can be the extent 
of training in^ business skills (accounting, contracting, advertising, 
merchandising)* About 30 percent of all crafts-artists report having 
such training; about 58 percent of those who have not experienced such 
training desire it (Table IV*5)* Moreover, 74 percent of the crafts- 
artists with net losses of over $500 desire to receive more training 
in the business aspects of crafts* 

Two-thirds of all craf ts-^artists plan to seek additional training 
in crafts (Table IV. 6)* Smaller shares of wood and glass, other media or 
media combinations crafts-artists seek training (51 and 47 percent 
respectively), while larger proportions of workers in the fiber, clay 
and paper or leather media plan additional training (about 73 for each 
of the three categories) • There is no dominating pattern to the 
relationship between plans to acquire additional training and level of 
involvement in crafts* 

'/ ■ SI 
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TABLE IV. 5 

SATISFACTION WITH TRAINING, CURRENT INVOLVEMENT AND 
BUSINESS SKILL TRAINING 
SURVEY OF CRfFTS-ARTISTS, 19B0 



Hri«TV Crtft Madia 



Craf U- 
Artiata 



Glaaa, Papor, 

r:bar Clay Matal Wood Other Laathar 



Intan a ity of Crafta Involvawant 



Inco«a from Crafta 



Major Activity Laljtura Activit y 

Undar 40 10 Occa- 

40 Hra. 2nd 10 Hra. Hra. aional 1500 Undaf Undar $1000 

Hra. Plua Activity or laaa Plut Activity Othar pLu« 1500 11000 pLua 



Satlafactlon ulth 
trallrfng racalvad 
Vary aatlaflad ur 

aatlaflad BB.6 
Vary unaatlafiad 

TOTAL TOOJD 
Nuabar of Raapondanta 2593 

Parcantags nom racaiving 

craft training 14.5 
Nuaibar of Raapondanta 2586 

Avarago (naan) hour a j 

par waak of training t .0 

NuMbar of Raapondanta 2!)86 

^«rcantaga with training 

in buainess akilLa cd.2 
Nuabar of raapondanta 1B1B 

Parcantaga with no buai- 
nasa training with a 
daaira for training In 
buainest akiU^ 57.4 

Nunbar of raapondanta 1304 



9.1 

ioo.o 

B58 



421 423 



B4.3 


94^^1 


B3.B 


90.4 


92. B 


B1 .B 


87.2 


90. B 


62.5 


91 «3 


67. 1 


86.6 


66.1 


90.3 


15.7 


5.B 


16.2 


9.6 


7,2 




12, B 


B,1 


17.5 


8,7 


12«B 


11,4 


11. B 


9.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10Q.0 


350 


196 


13B 


432 


254 


42 b 


363 


2B7 


2BB 


321 


454* 


657*. 


374* 


47C* 



15.0 14.3 11 .2 5.6 6.B 22.2 
B49 429 416 361 196 139 



0.7 0.9 1.7 0.6 0.6 1.4 

949 4^9 416 361 196 1 39 



25.5* 26.4* 30.5* 33.3* 28.9* 3C.7* 
603 376 354 251 177 91 



57.7* 61.6* 66.9* 48.4* 49.2* 62.5* 
419 266 239 163 117 59 



11 .6 

431 



1.3 
430 



3.5 

256 



1.4 

256 



i;5.7* 30.2* 
427 251 



69.9 56.8 
298 176 



11.6 
422 



0.6 
421 



32.4* 

406 



67.5 
256 



20.4 

367 



O.B 
367 



34.6* 

163 



45.0 
124 



20.6 

300 



0.9 

300 



12.5 

297 



0.4 

297 



26.6* 26.8* 
214 110 



43.9 43.9 
145 74 



16.3 
320 



2.0 
231 



22.4* 

211 



50.3 
153 



19.0 19.1 
446 6BB 



9.a 6.7 
382 472 



1.3 
446 



0.9 

655 



0.5 

362 



0.6 

472 



31.1* 27.6* 

C 270 

I 



23.3* 35.1* 
355 459 



73.7 51.4 51.5 56.2 
208 194 255 294 



SOURCE: Survav of C af ta-Artista who ara Meabare of Crafta Organizationat Mathaaiatica Policy Raaaarch, Inc. I 

2 \ 
Baaad on calculation of X atatiatica, in 99 out of 100 caaaa, th^ weighted parcantagae in this table vary froa the percentegee for ell 

craf ta-artieta by en aaount larger then cen be eccounted for by chenca except thoee percaritegae jr percentego dietributione followed by| 

an aatariek (*). i 



TABLE IV. 6 

ATTITUDES TOWARD ADDITIDNAL TRAINING IN CRAFTS 
SURVEY DF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 19BD 



PrlBTV Craft Hmdim 



Int»n»1tv of Craftg InvoLvwnt 



Major Activity 



Under 



4D 



Leisure Activity 
10 



Dcct- 



Percsntsgs of craf t«-«rti«t» 

planning to acquira addi- 
tional training 

Nuabar of raapondanta 

Barriara pr«vanting ^ 
additional training" 

Lack of tiMa unapacifiad 
Lack of ti«a bacauaa of 

full-tiaa noacraft work 
Lack of tiMa tacauaa of 

fuiily raaponaibi li tiaa 
Lack of Monay 
No training available 

cloaa by 
No couraaa or training in 

apacific craft 
Lack of transportation 
No courses or qualified 

teechere eveileble 
Keelth problene 
Other reaeone 

Number of reepondente 



Cref te- 










Gleee » 




40 


LI — ■ 

nre. 


cno 


I'j nre. 




e i one I 


Other 


Artiste 


Fiber 


Cley 


Hetel 


Wood 


Otner 


Leether 


Hre, 


Plue 


Acti vi ty 


or leee 


Plue 


Activity 


67.2 


72.4 


72.4 


70.1 


51.2 


46.5 


73.3 


87.6 


57.5 


71.8 


76.9 


64.1 


57.9 


71.6 


2603 


oOO 


mi/ 




oo u 


CUU 


139 


435 


£54 


426 


369 


303 


295 


322 


1B.B 


IB. 5 


1B.1 


19.5 


17.5 


1B.0 


21 .6 


16*7 


24.0 


21 .2 


19.1 


16.7 


1B.B 


17.1 


6.2 


7.3 


7.3 


5.7 


4.6 


3.0 


4.1 


1.3 


1.9 


B.7 


9.7 


5.6 


6.9 




7.B 


11 .B 


B.a 


S.I 


1.B 


3.0 


3.1 


7.4 


4.5 


6.1 


12.4 


4.6 


5.4 


10.0 


1B.9 


16.6 


21 .6 


24.9 


13. B 


10.0 


26^9 


26.4 


^?33.1 


22.1 


14.5 


14.3 


^d.4 


1<»*1 


2.6 


2.4 


2.0 


2.4 


1.B 




7.2 


4.5 . 


1.3 


4.0 


1.2 




2.3 


2.B 


5.7 


6.3 


5.3 


5,7 


7.7 


5.3 


7.2 


6.t 


5.2 


7.B 


5.6 


6.4 


1.9 


4.4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0,4 


0.3 




2.1 




1.9 


0.6 


0.6 


1 G 






S.2 


4.6 


5.B 


7.3 


10.5 


7.5 


5.2 


7.1 


B.4 


7.2 


5.2 


6.4 


5.4 


5.2 


3.4 


4.9 




3.7 


3.1 


2.3 




2.9 


0.6 


2.5 


0.9 


B.B 


3.5 


1.6 


2.3 


1.9 


0.9 


3.2 


1.B 


4.5 




1.6 


1.9 


2.2 


1 .6 


1.2 


1.9 


4.4 


2615 


961 


433 


421 


362 


201 ' 


139 


434 


253 


431 


369 


304 


297 


32^ 



SOURCE: Survay of Cr«f t»-Art1 »t» who ar* M»Bb»r» of Craft* Organization*, Mathaaatlca Policy Raaaarch, Inn. 
^Parcantaoa of all raspondanta who llatad up to thraa barriara. 

Baaad on calculation of atatlatica, In 99 out of 100 caaaa, tha weighted parcantjgaa in thia tabla vary fro. tha parcantagea for all craf ta-artiata by an 
a«ount largar than can ba accountad for by chance axcapt thota percantagaa or parcantaga diatrlbutiona followad by an aatarlak .{•} . 
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Lack of time, work and family responsibilities and money were 
the most frequently listed barriers to acquiring additional training. 
Lack of time was mentj^oned by 33 percent (combining the three time- 
related reasons) and mor.ey by 19 percent of respondents (Table IV. 6). 
Other barriers included no courses or qualified teachers or no courses 
in the specific media sought by the respondent (about 6 percent each) . 
Barriers to acquiring additional training seem most severe for paper 
or leather crafts-artists; they point out lack of time and money, 
and that no training is available close by. Fewer crafts-artists working 
in wood note time and money barriers but they do mention lack of courses 
or qualified teacher*. When barriers to additional training are examined 
in regarc^ to level of involvement, lack of money appears as the most 
severe barrier for crafts-artists listing crafts as a major (primary) 
or secondary activity (Table IV. 6). 

INVOLVEMENT IN CRAFTS 

The amount of time devoted to crafts by members of crafts 
organizations is a function not only of their interest in crafts, but 
other competing endeavors such as employment and home-based activities. 
Another facet of involvement is the degree to which crafts-artists 
immerse themselves in crafts-work. Some of the manifestations of a 
crafts commitment include years spent in crafts work, hours per week 
spent on crafts, association with other crafts-artists inside and outside 
their families and changes in primary media. Involvement can also be 
traced through the v^orking arrangements of crafts-artists. 

Surprisingly J there is relatively little variation in the level 

1 

of crafts involvement (primary or secondary occupation, full-time teacher 

I 
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or student, main leisure or occasional activity) wher '"r^f^c artists 
are segregated by media, extent of crafts training, region of residence, 
number of years worked in crafts and net income from crafts. None of 
the distributions are statistically significant. Crafts as the main 
leisure (32 percent) and as an occasional activity (22 percent) tog^^^f^r 
account for over h*lf of all craf ts-^artists. Crafts is reported as a 
primary occupation for 24 percent of respondents and as a secondary 
occupation by 16 percent (Table IV. 7). 

This consistency is almost as evident for years of involvement 

A 

in crafts; the average for all crafts-artists is 16 years. Fiber Itends 
to hold the interest of crafts-artists for longer periods of time, but 
fiber crafts-artists tend to be older than those working in the other 
media, so the finding may reflect the age of the crafts-artists rather 
than anything intrinsic to the media. Crafts-artists who list crafts 
as their primary or secondary activity have not been working in crafts 
for as long, about 13-14 years on the average, as those reporting crafts 
as a leisure or occasional activity (Table IV. 7). There is no clear 
association of years of involvement and net incoire from crafts. 

Crafts-artists who have high net incomes from crafts spend longer 
hours creating and marketing their crafts on average than those making 
less mon*ey from crafts or experiencing losses (Table IV. 7). Crafts- 
artists working in crafts for less than 10 years also devote somewhat 
more hours to producing their craft than those involved for longer 
periods. In addition, workers in clay and glass or other media or 
combinations spend a longer number of hours p ir week creating and 
producing than do their counterparts in other redia. 
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TABLE IV. 7 



INVOLVaENT IN CRARS 
SURVEY OF CRARS-ARTISTSt 1980 



A» I 
Artists 



P rias. y Crsft Medis 



FibT CLsy hmfl Wood 



GLaas , Papar, 
Othar Laathar 



Extant of Craft Training 



Profaa- 
aional 



CqLLafle Couraaa 



5 Plus 



Nona 

or 

1 to 4 Informal 



Reflion of Reaidenca 



North- 
eaat South 



North 
CantraL 



Waat 



Laval of involveiiant in 
crafts: 

Priaary occupation 
Sacondary occupation 
Full-tine tea^har 
FuU-tlna studrnt 
Main laiaura activity 
Occaaional activity 
Other InvoLv'jiiont 

TOTAL 

Nunber of raapondanta 

Avaraga (sean) nunbar of 
yaara spent working i 
crafts 

Nunbar of respondents 

Averege (neen] nunber of 
hours per week in lest 
yeer epent producing 
cref te 

Number of respondente 

Averege (seen) nunber of 
hours per week in last 
yeer epent marketing 
crefte 

Number of respondente 



2.3 

2375 



1.6 

891 



3.3 

394 



3.0 

3B3 



2.0 

318 



4.0 

178 



1.8 

132 



2.3 
1177 



2.5 

103 



1«7 
394 



2.8 

468 



2.3 

823 



2.2 

620 



2.2 
480 



23.5 


17.2 


34.5 


31 .4 


21.9 


29.9 


. 20.9 


26.9 ^ 


30.2 


13.0 


21.6 


24.1 


23.8 


15.6 


31.6 


16.2 


16.4 


18.9 


20.5 


11.6 


13.9 


17.4 


18.1 


23.4 


12.9 


12.3 


16.4 


15.0 


14.9 


19.3 


3.8 


1.4 


10.8 


5.1 


2.3 


1.3 


3.1 


4.6 


12.0 


1.8 


1.2 


4.7 


3.2 


4.2 


2.9 


1.2 


0.8 


2.3 


2.7 


0.1 


0.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 


0.9 


0.3 


1.5 


2.7 


32.1 


38.9 


15.1 


25.2 


41 .6 


26.6 


21.5 


30.5 


10.4 


39.4 


37.3 


31.3 


31.6 


39.2 


25.6 


22.3 


24.1 


17.2 


14.4 


22.5 


25.5^ 


27.1 


17.0 


22.8 


31.9 


26.3 


22.0 


25.0 


23.2 


17.7 


0,9 


1»2 


1t2 


0.7 






1 ,1 


1.2 




0.1 


0|9 


0.6 






0.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1«0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


TooTo 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2536 


962* 


430* 


420* 


365* 


202* 


139* 


1382* 


197* 


41 7* 


618* 


926* 


675* 


530* 


481* 


16.3 


17.9 


14.3 


14.1 


16.4 


14.i 


16. S 


16.8 


14.3 


15.9 


13.9 


15.5 


16.0 


17.5 


16.5 


2608 


957 


434 


419 


363 


202 


136 


1276 


110 


426 


529 


917 


671 


526 


487 


19.5 


17,5 


26.0 


23.4 


20.3 


24.7 


15.0 


22.0 


24.6 


15.5 


20.7 


20.6 


19.4 


18.9 


23.4 


2444 


85c 


397 


377 


334 


177 


124 


1154 


96 


38A 


481 


835 


612 


463 


432 



2.9 
447 



[contlnuedT % 
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T ABLE tcontlnuadl 



Intaneity of Crtfts Involvii#nt 





Al I 
Crafts- 
Artists 


Hajor Acti vi ty 

unosr 4U 
4U Mrs. cno 
HrSt Plus Activity 


Laval of involvanant in 






crafts : 






Prifiary occupation 


23.5 




Sacondary occupation 


16.2 




FuLl-tlma taachar 


3.8 




ruU-ti»a atudant 


1.2 


NOT TA8UUTED 


KaTn-tafaura activity 


32.1 


(Sae note] 


Occaalonal activity 


22.3 




Other Involvement 


0.9 




TOTAL 


100.0 




Nupbar of raapondanta 


2536 





Leisure Activity 

10 Occa- 
10 Hrs. Hrs. slonel 
or l ess Plus Activity 



Other 



Averege (aeen) nuiibar of 

yeers epent working In 

crefts 16.3 
Hunger of respondents 2608 

Averege (neen) nunber of 

hours per week In last 

yeer spent producing 

crefts 19.5 
Nuwber of respondent* 2^44 

Averege (neen) number of 

hours per week in lest 

yeer spent marketing 

crefte 2.3 
Number of respondents 2375 



13.7 13.2 14.3 
438 254 429 



29.7 54.9 
438 2^£ 



6.7 7.2 

398 228 



20.7 
430 



2.7 

386 



6.8 

371 



0.2 

346 



20.5 

307 



1.0 

280 



0.3 

290 



1.6 

218 



Yeers of Involvement 

Under 10 to 15 to 25 
10 14 24 Yrs. 

Yrs. Yrs. Yrs, Plus 



Income from Crefts 

Net Loee of Nat Gein of 

$500 Under Under $1000 
plue $500 $1000 _plue 



3.0 

867 



2.1 

549 



3.0 
447 



1.1 

486 



2.0 

425 



0.4 

635 ^ 



2.2 
342 





28.7 


26.1 


22.0 


15.1 


23.8 


4.8 


16.3 


63.6 




1 Q A 


17 7 


15 9 


12.3 


16.2 


7 5 


26.4 


19.9 




1.2 


5.7 


7!4 


2.6 


8!3 


0.8 


2.4 


2.5 


NOT TABULATED 


2.4 


1.4 


0.2 


0.3 


2.9 


1.7 


0.4 


0.3 


(See note] 


27.4 


28.0 


30.4 


42.9 


35.9 


42.7 


33.5 


9.5 


21.4 


20.4 


24.0 


24.7 


10.9 


41.8 


21.0 


3.7 




0.5 


0,7 


0,1 


2.1 


2.0 


Q»7 




0.5 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




94j* 


611* 


506* 


529* 


460* 


653* 


382* 


471* 


17.3 16.7 


5.8 


1^.0 


17.7 


36.1 


15.2 


17.7 


16.2 


14.0 


296 236 


9^8 


614 


512 


532 


458 


652 


379 


474 


5.0 22.0 


22.5 


20.7 


19.4 


17.9 


21,5 


11.1 


17.5 


34.1 


298 233 


063 


550 


451 


465 


434 


557 


336 


464 



5.5 
442 



SOURCE: Survey of Cref ts-Artists who ere Hembbrs of Crefts OrgenizetionSr Methamatice Policy Raseerchr Inc. 

8esed on calcuLetion of statisticSr In 99 out of 100 cesss, the weighted percenttyee in this teble very from the percenteges for ell cref te-ertlsts by an 
emount lerger then cfo be eccounted for by chence except those percenteges or percentege distributions followed by en esteriek (♦,. 

NOTE: Level of invjlvement in crafts Is not tebuleted by Intensity of crefts involvement beceusa the former is one of the two veriebles used to define the 
letter ceteuories. 
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Some other characteristics of crafts involvement indicate the 

extent of other craft-related activities. For example: 

0 91 percent of all crafts-artists visited crafts 

galleries and museums during the 12 months prior to 
completing the questionnaire 

o 88 percent read anS;verage of 2.4 different crafts 
publications 

0 82 pej^ent belong to an average of 1.5 craft organiza- 
tions— 

o 68 percent collect crafts. 

Workers in clay and metal tend to be more museum-, gallery- and 
publication-oriented; p*per or leather crafts-artists visit mufeums 
and galleries but do not read publications to the sne extent as those 
ia other media. Crafts-artists working in clay collect craftii to a 
greater extent than their counterparts (Table ^IV.8) . 

Crafts-artists tend not to change media frequently; nearly half, 
45 percent, have worked in the same materials for more than 10 years. 
For those who changed media within the three years prior to the survey, 
personal factors such as discovery of a new theme or a change in 
interests are the most important reasons cited (Table IV. 9) • 

A different perspective on crafts involvement comes from a 
consideration of intergenerational involvement and whether other 
household members share the retpondent's interest in craf cs. Crafts 



-^Because all respondents were selected through their association 
with a crafts membership organization, this percentage should be 100. 
However, apparently not all crafts-artists considered the organizations 
to which they belong as "crafts" organizations. Support for this 
hypothesis is found in the level of effort that had to be devoted to 
convincing some potential respondents that they met the definition 
of a craf t£.-i:rtist. Some did not consider their work "worthy" of , 
consideration while others insisted their work was art, not crafts. 
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TABLE IV ^8 

PAflTICIPATIDW IN CfiAFTS-RELATEO ACTIVITI 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS t 1880 



ALL 
Crafts- 
Artliti 



Fiber 



^ PrlMirv Crift Midli 



Cliv 



NeteL 



Wood 



GLii^v 

Oth»r 



Pipir, 
Liithir 



Pirc^ntiga of CrafU- 
■ rtlau InvoLvad In the 
foLLowIng ■ctlvltlii 
In the Lilt 12 aonthis 



Vlaitlng crafta gallarlaa/ 


80.8 


91 .5 


97.1 


94.4 


79.7 


87.4 


95.6 


















NiMibar of raapondanta 


2608 


954 


433 


419 


36^ « 202 


140 


Raading crafta pubLlca^lona 


87.6 


If 

86.4 84.3 


80.6 


1 

f 88.5 


76.2 


81 .3 


NiMibar of raapondanta 


2605 


857 


435 


419 


f 362 


200 


137 


Avaraga (caan] nuabar of 










\ 




1.9 


pubLlcatlont raad 


2.4 




2.5 


2,1 


1.9 


2.0 


Nunbar of raapondanta 

li 




839 


413 


3B6 


310 


158 


113 


!* 

BaLongIng to crafta organi- 












77.0 




zation a 


91 .6 


61.9 


83.2 


94.2 


BO. 9 


59. 


HUiibar of raapondanta 


2610 


796 


386 




300 


170 


102 


Avaraga (aaan] aaabarahipa 


1.5 ^ 


1.7 


1.6 




1.3 


1.3 


0.8 


Nuabar of raapondanta 


2610 


958 


433 


421 


363 


1b8 


13d 


Cotlacting crafta 


68.0 


70.8 


79.5 


65.3 


53.6 


59.6 


66.6 


Nu«bar of raapondanta 


2552 


936 


431 


^'4011^ 


353 


197 


136 



SOURCE: Survay of Craf ta-ArtI ata vho ara Manbara &f Crafta Organizational Hathanatlca PoLlcy Raaaarch, Inc. 

2 

Baaad on caLcuLatlon of X atatlatlca. In 99 out of 100 caaaa, tha «a1ghtad parcantagaa In thia tabLa vary frcw tha 
parcaVitagaa for alL craf ta-ar t1 ata by an aabun^t Largar than can ba accountad for by chanca axcapt thoaa parcantagaa 
Of parcantaga diatrlbutlona followad by an aatartvk (^]. 



TABLE IV. 9 



EXTENT OF CRAFTb INVOLVEMENT 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS- ,*JIT:STS, 1980 



Inf n>1ty of Crtftt Involvwnt 



All 
Arttsts 



FibT CL>v 



k 

\ 

M«f I Wood Oth«r L>»th«r 



Mrior Activity 
Undtr 40 

40 Hr«. 2nd 
Hr«. Plu« Activity 



^■liUra Activity ^ 

10 Occg- 
10 Hr«. Hr«. tlontl 
or l«M Plut Activity 



OthT 



Y»T» of Involv— nt 
Undtr 10 to 16 to 25 
10 14 24 Yr«. 
Yr«> Yr«. Yra. Plu« 



Lsngth of tias wtfrktd 
In prlasry asdlur: 

Lass tnsn 5 y«4r« 26.5 

6 to 10 y««r« 28.9 

Mors than 10 y««r« M.6 

TOTAL i 100.0 

Nuaibsr of rssprndsnts 2627 



24.9 

28.1 
47,0 
100.0 

967 



PsrCsntsgs who chsngsd 
••dlu« in last 3 y««r«; 
Oitcovtrtd n«« thMts 
, Incrssslng cost of 

•nsrgy 
F«« tssching po«1-~ 
tions avsi labia 
Changs of Intsrsst 
Othsr 

Niiabsr of rsspondsnts 

P«r«nt8 InvolvSBSnt In 
crafts ^ 
Ysa, priasry 

•ourcs of 1n(^oa« 
Y««, sc ••condsry 

•ourcs^of Incoiis 
Y««, • Isisurs 

activity 
No |i 
TOTAL 

Nusbsr 9Jf rsspondrhti 

/■ I 

Othsr ■Mibsrs of I 
housshold Invonivd 
In crafts: 

Yssy ■•diufi 
Ym» diffsrsnt 

••dlUA 

No ii 
TOTAL 



7.6 
1.4 

0.4 

11.2 
2.9 
2619 



Nuabar of raapondanjta 



19.1 
66.6 
100.0 
2627 



21 .3 
34.4 
44.3 



100.0 
436 



28.6 
35.3 
36,1 



25.0 
26.5 
49.5 



40.4 

27.3 
3 2.3 



100.0 100.0 IbO.O 
42^ 365 201 



30.8 
21.5 
47.7 
1C0.0 
140 



22.7 20.1 

37.8 32.0 
39.8 47,9 

100.0 1 00.0 
438 256 



22.8 
35.6 

100.0 
431 



14.3 11.3 13.1 14.7 19.4 20.7 



19.0 
69.7 
100.0 
965 



13.8 



18.9 

Jill, 



24.3 
66,3 



18.2 
61,1 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4*^5 423 361 203 



17,6 

17.4 
65,0 
100.0 
140 



22.1 

16.6 
61 .3 
lOdjS 
431* 266* 



16.7 
16.7 



11.1 

19.2 

100.0 
430* 



30.4 
29.2 
40.4 

100.0 

370 



21 .2 
20.7 
58.1 
100.0 

307 



36.2 
22.7 

100.0 
296 



8.2 


5.5 


&.5 


5.2 


6.9 


19.1 


5.7* 


5.7* 


8.6* 


8.6* 


6,0* 


0.9* 


2.5* 


1.0* 


0.9* 


1.1* 


1.4* 


0.8* 


3.3* 


1.4* 


1.2* 




0.1* 


1.2* 


0.6* 


0.7* 






0.2 


3.1 


0.4 


0.2 




12.7 


9.0 


7.1 


5.6 


14.2 


24.6 


7.3 


3.5 


10.5 


10.5 


11.7 


1.6 


4.0 


3.7 


2.1 


3.7 


9.9 


3.7* 


2.7* 


4.8* 


1.9* 


2.0* 


962 


433 


421 


363 


203 


140 


436 


255 


427 


368 


305 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


3.3 


2.1 


5.1 


2.7 


6.7 


2.2 


1.6 


2.8 




K? 


2.2 


3.5 


1.9 


1.6 


4.5 


4.3 


4.9 


1 1 


2.7 


38.9 




20.5 


25.9 


28.8 


24.7 


23.8 


19.1 


28.7 


38.6 


37.3 


5&.0 


/5,4 


74,4 


67.3 


67,2 


6p,6 


69.0 




64,2 


58.7 


57.2 


100.C 


1C0.0 


100.0 


10O.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


967 


436 


424 


364 


203 


139 


438 


255 


429 


370 


307 



13.1 16.6 



21.8 
65.1 
100.0 
370* 



18.1 



TOO.O 
304* 



31.5 
25.8 

100.0 
326 



55.1 

41.3 
3,6 
100.0 
947 



16.0 
43.6 
40,4 
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provided a primary or secondary source of income for about 6 percent of* 
craf ts-arti3ts parents. A much larger share, 30 percent, report their 
parents participated in crafts as a leisure activity, especially for 
crafts-artists who engage as a leisure/occasional activity. About a 
third of all members of crafts-artists' households also engage in 
crafts. Wood and glass or other media or combinations of media seem to 
appeal to other household members as well as to the crafts-artist 
respondent (Table IV,9)- 

Over 80 perceat of all crafts-artists worked alone without a 
partner, paid or unpaid employees. However, 30 percent report having had 
*orie or more apprentices, 13 percent with one, 17 percent with 2 or iiore. 
Nearly 70 percent of the apprentices were paid and 36 percent worked full- 
titue. There is not a statistically significant variation for ther.e 
characteristics by media (Table IV.IO), 

A related characteristic, the specific place where crafts are 
made, indicates 70 percent of all crafts-artists work in their home, 
with the largest percentages reported by the fiber, leisure and occa- 
sional activity and net loss of less than $500 subgroups. The next most 
prevalent locale is a private studio, about 20 percent overall. Studios 
are reported more frequently by clay and metal crafts-artists, those 
for whom crafts is a major activity and those who earn at least $1,000 
in net income from crafts. Work space provided by schools is more common 
for clay and metal workers — about 10 percent for each (Table IV. 11), 
Nearly a sixth (17 percent) share their workspace; crafts-artists working 
in clay and as a major activity do so more than the other subgroups. 

The work of very few crafts-artists has been affected by local 
zoning or building regulations; about four percent reported any problems, 

SO 
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TABLE IV. 10 



USE OF PARTNERS, B4PL0YEES, HELPERS AND APPRENTICES 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 
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Percentage of cref ts-artlste 

with spprentlcss In Isst 3 
yssrs : 

0ns 13.4 11.0 16.8 15.1 15.3 11.9 6.7 

More thsn one 17.1 16.9 17.9 16.2 15.3 20.9 13.4 

Nons 69.5 72,1 65,3 68^7 69,4 67,2 79.9 

TOTAL 100. n 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Nunber of respondents 508 136* 95* 93* 67* 67* 30* 
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LOCATION OF CRAFTS WORK ANO EFFECT OF LOCAL OROINANCES ON LOCATION 
^ SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 190) 
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nearly evenly split between problems when crafts-artists relocated within 
the same area and when they moved to a different area. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD CRAFTS: SATISFACTIONS, BARRIERS AND IMPORTANT 
PROBLEMS 

Why do crafts-artists who are members of crafts organizations 
engage in crafts? Income is one motive, sat isif act ion in personal accom- 
pi ishment and as a diversion are others* Actually/^ in view of the 
diversity in crafts, it is reasonable that there is a combination of 
satisfactions that shape individual experience. There are also barriers 
which obstruct satisfaction and problems which hinder participation or 
satisfaction. 

When craf ts~artists were asVed to rank their satisfactions, the 
one most often listed was crafts as a "means of creative expression" 
(42 percent). Listed second most of ten was a "sense of accomplishment" 
(17 percent). These, along with "life's work", summarize the intangible 
or creative benefits of crafts compared to satisfactions such as 
producing works for purchase, as a significant source of income or a 
diversion from daily routines (Table IV. 12). 

Second-ranked satisfactions still are intangible, but the order 
is reversed; "life work" is the most important (32 percent), while "means 
of creative expression" (16 percent) is next most frequently mentioned. 
The third most important satisfaction is "producing crafts for purchase" 
(13 percent); then comes as a "diversion from daily routine" (15 
percent ) . 

The responses are fairly convincing evidence for the primacy 
of creative satisfactions from crafts with financial or diversionary 
motives clearly secondary. It would appear craf ts-artists look to 
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receive satisfaction from their own involvement in the creative process. 
This is re-inforced by the general lack of variability in the order of 
satisfactions when examined by type of media (Table IV, 12), However, 
somewhat larger shares of crafts-artists who work primarily in fiber, 
wood and glass or other media or media combinations do report diversion 
as the most important satisfaction. Clay and metal seem more oriented 
toward creative satisfactions then the other media; paper and leather 
confojrm most closely to the pattern for all crafts-artists (Table 
rv,12) , 

The barriers to achieving these satisfactions are numerous and 
include non-craft obligations, cost of materials, lack of public 
education or exposure to crafts, lack of marketability, lack of training, 
lack of studio space and lack of recognition. All of these were 
mt-4^Lioned by 43 to 18 percent of all crafts-artists (Table IV, 13), 

Non-craft obligatons were mentioned as the most significant 
barrier to further satisfaction by crafts-artists in most of the media 
sub-groups. Metal and glass or other media or media combinations both 
have the expense of materials mentioied more frequently. Another 
important difference is in the varying levels of crafts involvement. 
Crafts-artists who consider crafts their primary activity are much more 
concerned with extent of public exposure/education, costs of tnaterials 
and marketability and recognition than are those with a less intense 
involvement (Table IV, 13), For these latter crafts-artists (secondary, 
leisure or occasional activity), non-craft obligations and costs of 
materials predominate. When scaled by net income received from crafts, 
the major difft>rence is the pressure felt by those with net incomes of 
$1,000 or more from current production commitments. 
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TABLE IV. 13 
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2.5 
5.2* 

666 


6.3 
4.8* 

360 


26.8 

6.1* 
476 



31.1 


29.9 


38 .4 


34.8 


24.1 


37.0 


32.0 


45.9 


44.2 


«42.3 


20.3 


33.1 


15.6 


27.0 


39.0 


24.1 


31.5 


43.9 


55.9 


58.0 


62.6 


56.3 


51.2 


48.1 


44.3 


59.4* 


54.2* 


59.9* 


59.4* 


59.3* 


46.7* 


66.8* 


63.8 


58.6 


51.0 


62.0 


41.4 


34.7 


53.3 


56.2 


36. B 


43.4 


34.0 


70.1 


72.2 


80.7 


23.4 


32.4 


20.5 


30.9 


47.3 


23.4 


43.0 


67.2 



16.7 


25.1 


24.7 


17.2 


25.7 


18.6 


39.8 


33.6 


26.8 


10.6 


17.3 


6.6 


12.6 


19.3 


9.8 


27.0 


33.4 


63.9 


56.0 


56.5 


53.5 


42.8 


59.6 


33.6 


1B.1 


72.6 


75.6 


62.5 


64.7 


68.2 


68.5 


67.7 


58.0 


36.3 


5.2* 


6.2* 


6.9* 


4.5* 


4.1* 


7.4* 


6.9* 


8.5* 


5.P* 


2.8* 


5.7* 


3.2* 


6.3* 


6.7* 


4.3* 


3.4* 


7.7* 


968 


435 


423 


363 


202 


139 


437 


255 


431 


370 


306 


297 


328 


460 


658 


3B2 


476 



SOURCE! Survoy of Crof to-Artioto who oro Moaboro of Crofto Orgonizotiono^ Mothoaotico Policy Roooorch, 



Inc. 
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The strength of the intangible commitment to crafts is manifest 



by the five-year goals set by craft-artists. Two are listed by about 
equal proportions of crafts-artists: 59 percent wish to devote more ^ 
time to crafts; 56 percent wish to develop artistic competence. 
Secondary goals are to increase income from the sale of crafts and win 
recognition or an award. 

Again the lack of variation in the order of these goals by sub- 
category of crafts-artists is more notable than the differences in the 
level of the individual percentages (Table IV.13). Increased income 
is more important to clay ana metal crafts-artists and those who consider 
crafts their primary activity or earn more than $1,000 in net income 
from crafts. 



problems facing crafts-artists. The array of problems is more varied 
reflecting such concerns as the impact of the general economy on crafts 
and craf ts^artists (Table IV. 14). The problem responses were listed by 
crafts-artists; no response categories were printed in the question- 
naire. Seven types of problems are mentioned of which lack of time and 
lack of public appreciation are most frequent (about 20 percent for 
each). Four economic problems (inflation, difficulty of making a living 
from crafts, cost of materials, and marketing) are each reported by 14 
to 10 percent of crafts-artists. 



giving, for the first time, more emphasis to the commercial aspects over 
the creative. The degree to which these two motive^ for crafts involve- 
ment co-exist in crafts-art. sts with the same la^dia, involvement and 
income earning characteristics is examined in the following sections. 



A different perspective is gained from examining the current 



The dominant problems limit participation or inhibit marketing. 
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TABLE IV. 14 

" MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 
SURVfeY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 



Priairv Crift Micfl ■ 



Intimity of Cnfti Inyolvipint 



All 
Cnf t«- 
ArtiitB 



Parcantaga of craf ta-artlata 
raportlng tha following aa 
tha noat Inportant problaaa 
In crafta: 



^ Major Activity Lalaura Activity 

Undar 40 10 Occa- 

Glaaa, Papar, 40* Hra. 2nd 10 Hra. Hra. alonal ^ 

Fibar Clay Matal Wood Othar Laathar Hra. Plua Activity or laaa Pjua Activity 



Othar 



Intfoaa frow Crafta 

Nat Loaa of Nat Gain of 

$500 Undar Undar $1000 
Ptua $600 $1000 Plua 



Lack of tina 


22.9 


27.7 


IB. 3 


14.9 


22.1 


12.3 


1B.7 


B.3 


10.7 


19.B 


29.9 


25.1 


31.1 


27.9 


20.5 


32.0 


18.5 


18.5 


EconoMic problaaa. Infla- 


































14.2 


18.8 


tion 


13.B 


B.2 


IB. 5 


13.1 


9.9 


15.0 


13.B 


12.3 


22. B 


15.5 


B.7 


5.9 


8.9 


12.0 


9.4 


8.0 


Hard to naka a living fro« 


































11.2 


10.5 


crafta 


9.5 


7.0 


13.5 


10.B 


B.B 


9.2 


3.4 


13.7 


10.3 


11.4 


2.8 


7.4 


8.4 


7.1 


8.3 


7.2 


Coatv of natarlala 


11.9 


B.9 


4.2 


16.1 


13.2 


11 .B 


10. B 


11.9 


5.9 


B.4 


12.5 


15.4 ' 


8.2 




14.9 


8.2 


6.1 


7.8 


Conpatltlon fron othar 


































2.8 




craf ta-artlata 


4.1 


2.B 


3.4 


1.3 


5.5 


3.3 


2.3 


2.0 


3.1 


4.4 


2.5 


4.1 


3.3 


3.1 * 


1.2 


3.4 


5.1 


Markating problaaa 


11.9. 


12.9 


9.1 


B.B 


5.1 


13.0 


B.B 


15.4 


10.1 


12. B 


8.1 


7.9 


8.8 


7.3 


10.9 


8.2 


10.3 


10.0 


Lack of public appracl- 
























14.6 








15.8 


17.5 


19.0 


atlon 


19.0 


17.9 


16.B 


IB. 9 


14.2 


15.7 


2B.9 


22.0 


19.0 


19.5 


14.5 


18.8 


17.9 


18.8 


Othar problaaa 


20.7 


14.B 


16.5 


18.4 


23.2 


19. B 


12.7 


14.4 


IB. 3 


10.B 


21.2 


18.4 


16.5 


15.7 


18.1 




18.4 


12.8 


lar of raapondanta 


20B2 


746 


37B 


350 


270 


165 


113 


3B7 


235 


371 


264 


237 


200 


251 


39&;; 478 


312 . 


421 



SOURCE: Survay of Crafta-Artlati «ho ara Maabara of Crafta Organl zati ona, Mathaaatlca Policy Raaaarch, Inc. 
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E. EXHIBITING CRAFTS 

The offering of crafts for exhibition serves two purposes: 

o It is a way of achieving recognition by craf ts-artxsts^ 
peers and the public 

o It may be a direct or indirect marketing activity. 

It is difficult to separate these motives; especially because the second 
motive in traditional market economies is the final arbitrator of 
acceptance and success. However, in the world of crafts, participation 
and receipt of awards in juried exhibitions are highly valued surro- 
gates. There are many opportunities to exhibit and crafts-- artist s 
have definite preferences. Crafts-artists also were questioned cu their 
specific problems when they exhibit. 

Over 82 percent of all crafts-artists exhibited their works 
wittiin the 12 months prior to completing th€ questionnaire (Table IV. 15) 
Craf ts-artiats whc consider crafts their primary activity exhibit to 
a greater extent than other groups. When examined by net income 
category, crafts-artists with net gains of less than $1,000 exhibit to 
a lesser extent than others, including those with net losses. 

Among those who exhibit, nearly half (46 percent) did ao from 
two to five times in the 12 months prior to completing the questionnaire 
thirteen percent exhibited continuously (Table IV. J5). The frequency 
of exhibiting is higher for crafts-artists engaging in crafts as a 
primary or secondary activity and for thosfj who have net gains in income 
from crafts. By media type, crafts-artists working in clay and glass or 
other media or media combinations exhibit more frequently than their 
counterparts. 
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TABLE IV. 15 



EXHIBITION FREOUENCY AND AWARDS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS » 1880 



u> 



PriMTV Craft M»d1> 



Infnaltv of Crmff Inyolvjapt 



All 
Cr«f t«- 

Artiats Flbar 



Parcantaga of crafta- 

artlata who axhibltad 

chair crafta In tha 

laat IS aontha B2.2 
Nuabar of raaopndanta 

who axhibltr 2178 

Fraquancy of axhl biting 
In Laat 12 aontha 

Laaa than two tiaaa 20.7 

Two to fiva tiaaa 46.4 

Six to tan tiaaa 12.2 

Mora than ten tiaaa 7.7 

ContlnuouaLy 13*0 

TOTAL 100.0 
Nimbar of raapondanta 

who axhibit 1731 

Parcantaga of crafta- 

artlata who won 

award or priza In 

laat 3 yaara 42.2 
Nuabar of r^spondanta 

who axhibit 1720 



Clay Matal Wood 



GLaaa, Papary 
Othar Laathar 



Major Activity 

Undar 40 
40 Hra. 2nd 
Hra, Plua Activity 



Lalaura Activity 

10 I, Occa- 
10 Hra. Hra. alonal 
or laaa Plua Activity 



Incojia frow Crafta 

Hat Loaa of Nat Gain of 



Othar 



$500 Undar Undar 11000 
Plua $500 $1000 Plua 



B6.5 B0.4 7B.7 74.2 B1 .1 B3.0 90.4 BB.O 83.1 
B15 37B 340 2BB 18B 107 3BB 234 38B 



24.3 
4B.2 
10.2 
5.7 
10.6 



15.2 
38.5 
16.B 
B.3 
21,2 



IB. 3 
45.9 
12.5 
B.I 
13.2 



1B.7 
56.7 

7. B 

8. B 

9. B 



10.4 
42.5 
17.1 
1B.0 
12.0 



31 .B 
42. B 
16.1 
3.7 

_5j2 



11 .8 
38.9 
18.8 
9.2 
20.4 



7.8 
31.3 
17.5 
13.7 
28,7 



14.4 
46.8 
13.7 
13.0 
12.3 



01 .8 
281 



32.9 
56.4 
5.7 
1.2 
3.8 



82.2 

253 



20.9 
55.2 
8.9 
8.3 

JLmL 



75.2 
225 



45.5 
43.6 
8.3 
0.8 

JLil 



80.8 85.4 83.3 72.8 85.1 



284 



26.7 
62.8 
8.8 
3.4 



388 534 



17.8 
53.0 
14.6 
5.1 



36.8 
51.8 
8.1 
1.7 
Jitt 



285 



20.0 
46.3 
12,2 
8.8 



583 334 



292 



225 



154 



83 



384 



233 



358 



178 



188 



80 



183 



318 282 



272 



42.8* 41.5* 40.8* 45.3* 48.7* 38.4* 48.7* 48.4* 40.5* 

580 332 2B1 223 1 53 82 380 231 356 



179 



187 



80 



183 



316 281 



271 



SOURCE: Survay of Graf ta-Artlata who ara Maabara of Crafta Organliatlona, Hathamatica Policy Raaaarch* Inc. 
^Excludaa raapondanta who raportad thay do not ahow thai r craft work. 
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8.8 
38.1 
14.2 
18.2 

25 J 



10o!o 10o!o Too!o lOoto 100JO 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100-0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



415 



30.7* 42.0* 35.4* 48.fl* 46.0 34.4 37.6 47.0 



415 



Baaad on calculation of atatlatlcar 1 
aaount largar than can ba accountad for 



n 88 out of 100 caaaa, tha walghtad parcantagaa In thia tabla vary fro* tha parcantogaa for all craf ta-art1ata by an 
by chanca axcapt thoaa parcantagaa or parcantaga diatrlbutlona followad by an aatarlak (♦). 
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About 42 percent of all crafts-artists who exhibit received at 
least one award or prize during the 3 years prior to responding. There 
is no statistically significant variation in receipt of awards among 
types of media or level of involvement. However, larger shares of 
crafts-artists with net losses of $500 or more and net gains of $1,000 
or more received awards compared to those with smaller losses or gains 
(Table IV,15) . 

The variety of types of exhibiting or selling eotabl ishment s 
where crafts-artists exhibited is quite broad and ranges from art or 
crafts fairs (46 percent) to cooperatives, mail orders, wholesalers aiid 
work group meetings (about 6 percent each). Among the more frequently 
used outlets are: own shop/studio (35 percent), through commissions 
(31 percent), art/crafts galleries (29 percent) and crafts shop-: (25 
percent ) , 

Art/crafts fairs are used by clay ai.d 5l:*.ss or other media or 
combination of media crafts-artists to a greater extent than those who 
work in other media. Also respondents working in clay prefer their own 
shop or studio, crafts shops and art and crafts galleries compared to 
others. Commissions were more prevalent among metal workers (Table 
IV, 16), 

As the level of involvement declines from a primary to a leisure 
or occasional activity, the percentage showing or selling also declines. 
However, even among these less than full-time participants, art/crafts 
fairs, own shops or studio, crafts shops, commissions and art/crafts 
galleries are still-the-most important outlets. The subgroup which shows 
or sells the least includes those who have net losses of less than $500, 
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About 42 percent of all crafts-artists who exhibit received at 
least one award or prize during the 3 years prior to responding. There 
is no statistically significant variation in receipt of awards among 
types of media or level of involvement. However, larger shares of 
cratts--artists with net losses of $500 or more and net gains of $1,000 
or more received awards compared to those with smaller losses or gains 
(Table IV. 15) . 

The variety of types of exhibiting or selling establishments 
where craf ts~art ists exhibited is quite broad and ranges from art or 
crafts fairs (46 percent) to cooperatives, mail orders , wholesalers and 
work group meetings (about 6 percent each). Among the more frequently 
used outlets are; own shop/studio (35 percent), through commissions 
(31 percent), art/crafts galleries (29 percent) and crafts shops (25 
percent ) . 

Art/crafts fairs are used by clay and glass or other media or 
combination of media crafts-artists to a greater extent than those who 
work in other media. Also respondents working in clay prefer their own 
shop or studio, crafts shops and art and crafts galleries compared to 
others. Commissions were more prevalent among metal workers (Table 
IV. 16). 

As the level of involvement declines from a primary to a leisure 
or occasional activity, the percentage showing or selling also declines. 
However, even among these less than full-time participants, art/crafts 
fairs, own shops or studio, crafts shops, commissions and art/crafts 
galleries are still the most important outlets. The subgroup which shows 
or sells the least includes those who have net losses of less than $500, 
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TABLE IV.16 
EXHIBITION INVOLVEMENT 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS- ARTISTS » 1980 



PrIwTV Craft Hmdim 



All 
Crif 
ArtUtB 



FIbT Cl»v M»f I Wood 



Othsr LsBthsr 



Infnclty of Cr»ft» Involvwpnt 

Malor Activity L»Uur» Activity 

UJidi^ 40 10 Occ- 

40 Hrm. 2nd 10 Hru. Hrm. ilonil 
Hr». Plus Activity or l»»» Plu» Activity 



IncoB fro» Crfftj 

Nat LoBB of N«t G»1n of 



Othsr 



$500 
plus 



Undsr Under $1000 
$600 $1000 Ply 



Psrcsntsgs of cr»fc»^ 
■rtlBts shuNlng or 
BBlUng thsir work 
through; 

Art/Cr»ft f»1r» 48.2 41.0 57.7 

0«gn shop/studio 3^.3 25.8 50.6 

Crafts shops 24.7 21.0 39.2 

Othsr rstsll outlsts 12.8 10.6 20.6 

Coopsrstlvss 6.5 7.2 9.9 

CoMilsslont 30.i3 25.0 36.0 

Art/Crsft gsllsrlss 28.7 24.3 46.5 

Msll ordsrs 5.'5 4.4 3.2 

Wholssslsrs 6.1 4.3 8.9 

Work group «sst1ngs 6.0 9.7 2.9 

Do not Bho«/ssll 20.8 26.5 13.4 

Nuabsr of Rsspondsnts 2625 966 434 

Psrcsntsgs of crsfts- 
srtlsts psrtlclpstlng 
In folloviing sctlvlttss 



40.1 
43.0 
24.1 
13.5 
3.5 
46.1 
35.9 
8.5 
8.2 
2.4 
15.4 
423 



47.5 
35.6 
22.4 
11.1 
5.9 
29.1 
14.7 
8.4 
4.7 
4.0 
20.4 
363 



62.0 
44.8 
30.4 
19.1 

2.8 
31.9 
34.2 

7.9 
13-4 

2.9 
10.4 
202 



41 .6 

28.8 
10.0 
8.2 
7.1 
38.0 
23.6 
5.9 
2.8 
6.0 
25.0 
139 



63.9 
81.7 
46.4 
28.0 
12.8 
54.1 
62.2 
14.4 
18.3 
1.5 
1.3 
439 



60.0 
69.4 
47.7 
25.7 
8.6 
62.8 
60.7 
15.3 
17.3 
1.8 
1.9 
256 



59.9 
49 .G 
34.8 
23.4 
9.8 
45.4 
38.6 
8.7 
7.5 
4.6 
3.4 
430 



36.5 
15.8 
14.5 
4.1 
3.7 
12.6 
11.8 
1.1 
0.8 
9.9 
35.8 
370 



51.5 
27.3 
16.4 
5.5 
3.8 
24.7 
13.5 
3.1 
2.0 
11.4 
22.0 
305 



23.6 
13.1 
11.5 
3.9 
4.1 
14.6 
11.4 
0.4 
0.8 
8.8 
46.1 
284 



37.2 
29.1 
14.8 
7.5 
2.8 
24.0 
29.5 
1.7 
2.1 
8.2 
28.9 
327 



43.2 
35.0 
20.9 
10.8 
5.1 
27.9 
33.9 
3.8 
6.7 
9.1 
20.2 
459 



33.8 
17.0 
11.4 
4.0 
3.0 
11.8 
15.2 
1.1 
2.0 
7.2 
41 .9 
656 



58.0 
39.1 
33.2 
18.6 
9.4 
41.1 
24.2 
8,7 
5.4 
3.2 
4.8 
382 



63.8 
57.8 
41 .4 
28.4 
13.2 
66.4 
51 .8 
14.9 
16.0 
2.7 
1.8 
478 



In Isst 12 Months: 
Art/Crsft fsirs 


38.0 


37.8 


51 .6 


38.1 


44.9 


57.2 


36.2 


60.6 


59.8 


62.4 


28.0 


43.4 


13.8 


23.6 


39.0 


22.5 


49.9 


8^.0 


Ons-psrson sxhiblts 
Hussun 

Sslss gsllsry 
Othsr 


2.2 
7.1 
6.0 


2.2 
5.4 
4.B* 


6.0 
14.9 
7.1* 


4.5 

10.2 
6.9* 


1.5 
4.7 
6.3* 


1.5 
14.9 
5.5* 


1.5 
5.8 
10.2* 


4.8 

16.8 
8.0 


5.6 
23.3 
10.2 


1.9 
8.4 
9.4 


0.7 
1.3 
3.8 


1.9 
2.1 
4.8 


0.2 
1.1 
2.2 


1.8 
6.8 
6.8 


3.6 
8.6 
7.2* 


0.9 
1.6 
4.4* 


1.8 
7.8 
6.8* 


8.9 
21 .4 
6.7* 


Qroup-lnvl tsd sxhibit 

HUSSUM 

Sslss gsllsry 
Othsr 


10.3 
13.7 
12.1 


11.6 
13.6 
11 .3* 


14.0 
30.7 
14.7* 


18.3 
20.0 
11.6* 


5.8 
7.7 
12.4* 


13.4 
25.4 
13.9* 


4.4 

8.8 
13.1* 


21.3 
32.8 
14.9 


23.9 
32.4 
15.3 


10.3 
18.8 

18.7 


4.5 

2.6 
10.8 


8.3 
5.0 
9.8 


1.8 
0.8 
4.5 


11.1 
14.1 
11.1 


18.1 
22.9 
16.8 


4.7 

7.1 
9.7 


9.8 
11.3 
11 .9 


19,7 
32.6 
13. 



Group coapstltlon 
sxhibit 

HussURi 6.7 

Sslss gsllsry 6.2 

Othsr 7.8 

Jurlsd svsnt 29.8 
Unjurlsd cosMiunlty 

svsnt 16.4 
Jurlsd CQsMiunlty svsnt 8.8 

NuMbsr of Rsspondsnts 2196 



6.9 11.9 

6.9 11.5 

8.1* 6.0* 

28.0 46.6 

18.4 20.2 

8.9 14.9 

736 393 



13.1 
6.4 
8.3* 

42.3 

13.8 
11.9 
371 



2.5 
3.0 
9.9* 
28.9 

17.1 
6.3 
298 



10.4 
10.9 

7.0* 
43.8 



5.1 
3.6 
8.0* 
24.8 



20.9 16.1 
17.9 9.5 
186 110 



14.5 
13.5 
13.7 
54.9 

24.8 
15.8 
434 



12.5 
9.4 
9.7 

60.8 

18.3 
19.3 
254 



8.0 
9.7 
9.1 
41.4 

26.2 
11 .8 
419 



1.7 
1.7 
6.4 

12.0 

14.0 
2.8 

255 



3.2 
1.2 
8.8 
24.3 

16.4 

7.5 

250 



2.3 
0.8 
3.7 
8.7 

7.4 

3.3 
158 



9.5 
9.7 
4.3 
24.4 

11 .7 
7.2 

256 



13.9 3.8 

9.8 3.8 

12.8 4.1 

39.9 18.2 

20.6 10.5 

13.1 4.4 

437 408 



6.8 
4.6 

8.3 
30.3 

23.7 
8.2 
386 



12.2 
12.2 
10.9 
58.6 

22.5 
19.6 
471 



rcht Inc. 



SOURCE: Survsy of Crsf ts-Artlsts who srs Msiibsrs of Crsfts Orgsnlistlons, HsthMstlcs Policy R( 
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about 42 percent. Half this proportion, 20 percent, among those with 
larger net losses do not show or sell (Table IV. 16). 

Concentrating more on exhibiting activity, crafts-artists partici 
pate in art or crafts fairs and juried events to a much greater extent 
than one-person exhibits, group-invited exhibits, group competition 
exhibits, unjuried community exhibits or juried community events. The 
importance of some of these are obviously a function of their nature; 
one-person exhibits are very restrictive while group-invited and 
competitive exhibits are also limited. However, it is worthwhile to 
note that larger shares of crafts-artists participated in group- invited 
exhibits compared to the more open group competition, with no clear 
preference within either category for museums, sales galleries or other 
types of exhibits. 

There are strong patterns among the subgroups fo:: participation 
in the various exhibiting activities. Crafts-artists working in clay 
and, to a lesser extent, glass or other media or combinations of media 
are much more active in all types of exhibits and both prefer galleries 
over museums for all types of exhibits. The greater the level of 
involvement, the higher the percentages of participation in exhibits 
of all types. Art/crafts fairs and juried events still attract crafts- 
artists at the leisure and occasional activity level. Among income 
groups the pattern noted earlier returns: those with large losses or 
gains are generally more active than crafts-artists with nore moderate 
results (Table IV. 16). 



— The response pattern results from respondents categorizing 
their activites into specified, but undefined types of exhibits. 
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Crafts-artists vere asked what they thought were the best places 
B to exhibit. Those who exhibit list equal preference for art/crafts fairs 

^ and art/crafts galleries, 34 percent in each case (Table IV.17) • The 

next level of preference is for crafts shops (23 percent) or their own 
I crafts shop (17 percent). Following the pattern of their stronger 

orientation toward exhibition, clay crafts-artists "voted" for a wider 
B variety of outlets, but ended up ranking fairs and galleries highest, 

. In fact chese are the two most highly ranked in each sub-category. 

■ The most important problem mentioned by all crafts-artists 

■ regarding exhibits is "too few" (15 percent) followed by "poorly informed 
communities" (13 percent). Other concerns are no appropriate space to 

I exhibit/sell (9 percent), not enough display space (8 percent) and 

lack of time to exhibit (6 percent). There is little statistically 

■ significant variation among the sub-categories of craft-artists and the 
m order of the reasons mentioned above rarely changes, (Table IV. 17). 

The most noticeable trend is an increase in the desire for more display 

■ space for crafts-artists who list crafts as their major activity or 
derive more than $1,000 per year in net income from crafts. 

F. SELLING CRAFTS 

I As we have seen, one of the important rationales for crafts 

work, although secondary to intangible benefits such as offering a means 
I of creative expression, is its contribution to present or potential 

^ income* However, selling activities are also the manifestations of a 

" desire to achieve recognition and acclaim in the marketplace. These two 

■ motives, creative satisfaction and recognition in the marketplace, can 
result in unexpected patterns. The extent of commercially successful 

■ crafts-artists whose production is oriented toward multiples of the 
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TABLE IV. 17 

ATTnUDES TCWARDS PLACES TO EXHIBIT ANO PROBLEMS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 



Priwrv Craft M»d1» 



Infn»1tv of CraftB Inyolviiint 



All 
Crif 
ArtlBU 



Parcsntsga of axhl biting 
craf ta-art1ats who 
think aach of th« 
following ara tha 
baat placaa to 
axhibit thair works 

Art/craft faira 

Own craft ahop 

Craft ahopa 

Cooparatlvaa 

Art/craft gallarlaa 

Art achool or 
collaga 

Collaga or univaralty 

Othar 

NuMbar of ^aapondanta who 

axhibit^ 

Parcantaga raporting tha 
following Main probla»a 
In axhl biting 
Too faw axhiblta 
Not anough diaplay 

apaca 
No approprlata ax- 

hibl t/aalUng apaca 
CoMiunlty poorly 
infor«ad about 
axhiblta 
Lack of tliia to 

axhibit 
Coata of axhl biting 
Lack of public 

undaratanding 
Othar problana 
Nuabar of raapondanta 
who axhibit 



Fibar Clay Matal Wood 



Glaaa, Papar, 
Othar Laathar 



Major Activity 

Undar 40 
40 Hra. 2nd 
Hra, Plua Activity 



Lataura Activity 

10 Occt- 
lO Hra. Hra. alonal 
or laaa Plua Activity 



Incowa frow Crafta 
Nat Loaa of Nat Gain of 



$500 Undar Undar 11000 
Othar plua 1500 11000 plua 



34.5 


29.1 


43.6 


33.3 


36.9 


49.8 


17.9 


12.5 


26.1 


20.5 


18.0 


23.1 


22.7 


20.6 


32.8 


25.2 


17.3 


27.0 


6.9 


7.9* 


8.6* 


6.9* 


4.6* 


4.1* 


34.4 


32.1 


46.9 


41.1 


21.2 


37.2 


6.4 


6.3 


7.9 


9.4 


2.3 


3.3 


9.8 


9.0 


13.1 


11.5 


3.6 


6.9 


4.7 


5.5* 


2.7^ 


5.4^ 


4.0^ 


6.1* 


1731 


583 


334 


292 


225 


154 



14.9 14.5 21.0 16.0 
7.9 7.7* 8.7* 6.2* 

9.0 9.1 11.1 11.2 



27.9 
15.9 
15.3 

7.9* 
39.1 

12.6 
9.3 
4.1* 

83 



7.8 20.7 11.5 
9.2* 9.4* 9.1* 

3.9 10.9 11.9 



49.9 
34.4 
38.0 
10.0 
60.2 


50.5 
39.5 
31.2 
12.7 
59.4 


45.2 
25.8 
36.4 
11.1 
46.7 


27.4 
7.7 

14.1 
3.4 

18.6 


41 .9 

12.7 
23.0 
6.1 
27.0 


15.4 

5.3 
8.7 
2.3 
11.9 


21 .4 
13.1 
14.7 
5.8 
32.7 


30.9 
18.4 
21.2 
8.6 
41 .6 


19.2 
7.9 

13.1 
3.7 

17.i 


48.8 
19.0 
30.3 
9.4 
3i.2 


48.8 

30.7 
33.2 
11.2 
66.1 


10.6 
11.5 
7.0 


9.9 
15.9 
9.3 


6.0 
9.8 

7.3 


3.0 
3.3 
2.7 


8.1 
6.1 
3.1 


1.3 
3.4 
0.9 


11.9 
17.2 
5.8 


10.1 
13.9 
6.9 


4.7 

5.7 
2.3 


4.2 
6.6 
4.4 


7.6 
11.8 
8.0 


434 


254 


419 


255 


250 


158 


256 


319 


282 


272 


419 


23.1 


18.2 


23.8 


11.1 


12.6 


4.5 


14.5 


18.9 


8.8 


19.6 


17.3 


13.0 


17.4 


10.0 


4.8 


5.5 


4.1 


4.9 


8.4 


8.2 


8.2 


13.3 


14.1 


19.4 


12.9 


5.4 


6.1 


4.2 


8.7 


10.2* 


6.4* 


6.6^ 


12.4* 



12.7 


11. 3* 


16. 0* 


12.9^ 


10.4^ 


19. 1* 


13.1* 


18.9 


21 .8 


20.1 


9.8 


7.3 


7.5 


9.4 


14.7 


7.3 


15.3 


15.2 


5.6 
1.9 


5.9* 
1.9^ 


5.8* 
2.1^ 


5.3* 
2.9* 


5.9* 
0.9* 


5.3^ 


6.2^ 
3.1^ 


6.5* 
2.9* 


5.2* 
5.2* 


10.6* 
2.5* 


2.7^ 
1.2^ 


5.6^ 
0.9^ 


2.7* 


8.1^ 

a.o* 


7.4^ 

3.3* 


3.4* 
0.9* 


5.8* 
2.1* 


7.6^ 
2.3* 


2.7 
5.8 


2.2^ 
5.5^ 


3.6* 
6.7^ 


3.3* 
6.8* 


2.7^ 
5.2^ 


4.6^ 
7.6^ 


1.0^ 
4.1^ 


5.9* 
10.1* 


5.2^ 
7.1^ 


2.5^ 
9.4^ 


0.6^ 
3.3^ 


3.6^ 
4.9^ 


0.4^ 
1.5^ 


2.0* 
4.4* 


2.7^ 
6.7* 


1.2^ 
2.8* 


2.4^ 

7.3^ 


5.3^ 
7.9* 


2600 


959 


429 


418 


363 


199 


139 


439 


266 


430 


370 


305 


294 


327 


455 


655 


378 , 


468 
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same work Is one example* An understanding of the problems and attitudes 
involved in selling crafts will augment knowledge of crafts-artists and 
their work* 

Slightly over two-thirds (68 percent) of all crafts-artists 
produce works for sale. There is a wide fluctuation in this activity 
when subgroups of crafts-artists are examined. By media, clay, metal, 
glass or other media or combinations of media are categories where larger 
shares of crafts-artists produce works for sale (Table IV. 18)* The same 
pattern is evident for those whose primary source of income is from 
crafts sales, although the percentage level is much lower, 23 percent for 
all crafts-artists and about 30 percent for the clay, metal, glass or 
other media or combination subgroups. 

Major involvement in crafts is reflected in very high proportions 
(98 percent) of theae crafts-artists producing crafts for sale. The 
proportion whose primary income is from crafts among respondents who 
have crafts as their n'ajor activity is a multiple of 2 or 3 times the 
same proportion for all crafts-artists. From 35 to 66 percent of the 
crafts-artists whose participation is for leisure or occasional activity 
produce crafts for sale; much lower shares (less than 5 percent) have 
crafts as their primary source of income (Table IV. 18). 

Most craft works are produced in response to the crafts-artists' 
own standards of form and expression rather than demands of the market* 
The averages for all crafts-artists are about 75 and 20 percent respec- 
tively, with little variation among the subgroups. Crafts-artists, as 
a rule, do not engage commercial dealers, agents or other personal repre- 
sentatives to assist in selling their crafts; only 12 percent engaged any 
of those just mentioned to assist them in mcrketing their crafts. 

IVJ 
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TABLE IV. 18 



INCIDENCB AND METHOD OF SELLING CRAFTS 
SUflVEY OF CRAFTS- ARTISTS, 1960 



Prlairv Crift Nidli 



Parcanttgt of crtf tt-trt1ttt 

producInQ no^ka for aala 
NuMbar of rMpondanta 



All 

Crtftt' GlMtf Piptrt 

ArtlMti Flb ir Cliv Mi tij Wood Othii Liithir 



Intiniltv of Criff Invoivwtnt 



Incotii frow Crifti 

Mil or Activity LQliuri Activity H»t Lo%% of Nit Biln of 

Under 40 10 Goer- 

40 Hre. 2nd 10 Hre. Hre, elonel $500 Under Under $1000 

Hre. Piue Activity or ieee Flue Activity Other Piue $600 $1000 piue 



Percentege of cref te-ertlete 
with priaery 1nco«e fnm 
eele of crefte 

NuMber of reepondeote «ho 
eell crefte 

Percentegee p'oduclng «orke 
for eele prlserlLy In 
reepO);»e tos 

Thel r own etenderde of 

fora end expreeelon 
Deeende of the aerket 
Other fectore 
TOTAL 

Number of reepondente «ho 
eell crefte 



67.6 
2628 



23.1 
1910 



57.4 

866 



14.4 

602 



Bd.4 
435 



30.4 

377 



80.7 84.8 
423 364 



28.3 24.2 
351 248 



82.5 
203 



31.6 
177 



58.6 
138 



17.5 
61 



86.0 
439 



87.4 

256 



51.6 60.4 
424 252 



64.6 

431 



7.2 
409 



44.6 

370 



0.5 
163 



66 ,3 

307 



1.9 

215 



35.4 
296 



3.0 
110 



06 .2 
328 



62.6 36.3 
460 659 



81.9 

362 



208 316 269 



356 



66.4 
478 



4.1 19.4 3.8 10.0 51.7 



457 



73.5 


72.3 


78.6 


71.5 


72.1 70.8 


62.6 


65.3 


66.6 


74.6 


76.8 


76.3 


82.0 


t1.7 


63.0 


82.2 


73.5 


63.8 


18.6 


21.3 


12.6 


18.3 


23.0 22.3 


28.0 


20.6 


24.0 


18.8 


21.5 


20.0 


13.2 


14.6 


11.2 


14.0 


22.0 


26.8 


7,0 


8.4 


8.6 


8,2 


4.8 7.1 




13,8 


7,4 




7.? 


3,7 




3.7 


6.9 


3.9 




10,6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1808 


600^ 


376B* 


351 ♦ 


248^ 177* 


91^ 


423 


251 


408 


182 


215 


110 


211 


316 


268 


356 


467 
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The problems mentioned by crafts-artists when selling their 
crafts range from "presenting work to clients" (18 percent), to "too 
few outlets" (16 percent), "lack of business skills" and "poorly informed 
of existing outlets" (13 percent each). There is little statistically 
significant variation in selling problems when crafts-artists are divided 
into media groups. There is an observable tendency for those devoting 

4' 

more time to crafts (those for whom crafts is a primary or secondary 
activity) to report a higher level of problems. The same is true for 
crafts-artists with net income gains from crafts sales (Table IV. 19). 

Craf ts--artists feel the best places to sell their works are art 
or crafts fairs or crafts galleries (both about 33 percent). A slightly 
smaller share (23 to 25 percent) reported their own shop or crafts shops 
in general. About 13 percent mentioned other retail shops. There is 
some variation by type of media; art and crafts fairs are more heavily 
favored by clay and glass or other media or combination of media crafts- 
artists, while galleries are more productive for metal workers. 
Galleries are less attractive to those who work in fiber and least 
attractive for those working in wood. All types of selling outlets 
attracted more responses from fliose for whom crafts is a primary or 
secc -dary activity or who have a. net gain in income from crafts. 

G. FINANCIAL SUPPORT AND CRAFTS INCOME AND EXPENSES 

Crafts is an activity that has only recently been assisted by 
formal financial support from tho National Enaowment. Private sources 
have always beer an alternative although not one frequently used. 
Cooperative efforts of crafts-artists and the public are also a factor, 
both from a perspective of cooperative purchasing, but also trading for 
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TABLE IV. 19 

PBOBLBiS AND ATTITU0E8 TOWABO TYPES OF SELLING ESTABLISHKENTS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 



Priwrv Creft HadU 



Infnelty of Creff Involvwnt 
Lalmre Activity 



AU 
Cr«ft»- 
Artiste 



Fibar Clev M«t»l Wood 



Other Latthar 



Major Activity 

Undar 40 
40 Hra. 2nd 
Hra. Plua Activity 



Incoaa frow Crafta 

Nat Loaa of Nat Gain of 



Parcantaga of crafta- 
•rtlata raporting tha 
following nalh problaaa 
in aalllngs 

Too fa« outlata 16.4 
Inaufflclant diaplay 

apaca 6.1 
No appropriate apaca 8.3 
Cowinlty poorly 1n- 
fornad of axlating 
outlata 12.8 
CoMunl eating ulth 

cllanta 6.8 
Praaanting work to 

cllanta 18.1 
Lack of bualnaaa 

akllla 13.2 
Lack of tlaa to 

firoduca B«4 
Othar problaaa 7.4 
NuMbar of raspondanta who 
aall or axhlblt crafts 2540 

Parcantaga who think aach 
of tha following ara tha 
bast waya to aall thair 
work: 

Art/craft fairs 33.7 

Own shop 25 -1 

Crsft shops 22.9 

Othsr rstall outlsta 12.8 

Coopsrstlvss 6.7 

Art/crsft gsUsrIss 32<1 

Msll ordsring 5.4 

^Wholssslsra 5.7 

Work group wsstlngs 2.5 

Agsnt/Osslsr 9.1 

Othsr 3.2 
Nuabsr of rsspondsnts who 
ssll or sxhibit crsfts 2595 



14.3 23.9 18.8 10.8 24.4 15.3 24.9 20.6 



5.6* 8.2* 5.4* 4.8* 9.7* 6.4* 

7.1* 10.4* 12.3* 5.4* 10.3* 9.2* 

10.7* 18.4* 14.3* 12.7* 16.8* 11.1* 

9.8* 11.4* 11 •3* 6.8* 9.4* 10.3* 

17.5* 19.2* 22.2* 14.4* 19.4* 22.2* 

12.6* 15.6* 16.6* 9.4* 11.3* 20.6* 

3.7* 7.5* 5.1* 2.5* 5.3* 4.2* 

6.1* 8.7* 10.5* 6.7* 6.9* 6.3* 

939 418 40 9 355 1 96 136 425 246 



9.6 
10.7 



19.8 

16.8 

30.0 

31 .2 

4.9 
12.8 



15.5 
16.4 



25.2 

21 .0 

33 .8 

19.0 

6.0 
12.8 



27.7 
17.4 
19.2 
12.8* 
7.1* 
27 .0 
4.8* 
4.6* 
3.2* 
9.4* 
3.5* 



45.4 
37.5 
36.1 
16.7* 
8.9* 
49.1 
3.2* 
7.2* 
2.2* 
9.0* 
2.3* 



958 432 



30.5 
31 .4 
24.2 
13.2* 
5.0* 
39.8 
5.9* 
5.9* 
1.1* 
9.8* 
0.4* 

418 



33 .9 
23.6 
10.2 
9.4* 
4.1* 
19.7 
5.4* 
4.3* 
1.1* 
4.3* 
8.7* 

356 



50.4 
33.8 
27.3 
14.5* 

3.3* 
35.8 

9.3* 
10.9* 

2.5* 
11.2* 

3.5* 

202 



27.9 
19.1 
15.3 
11.9* 
11.8* 
34.7 
5.8* 
5.9* 
5.1* 
18.4* 
2.5* 

139 



48.2 
43.0 
36.5 
26.3 
12.1 
56.5 
12.1 
15.4 

1.5* 
20.1 

5.8 

437 



53.7 
52.5 
34.6 
24.5 
13.3 
56.4 
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15.2 

2.2* 
13.1 

8.8 

255 



26.8 
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3.8 


12.6 


4.9 
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18.8 


9.3 


7.4 


13.8 


3.8 


7.4 


26.0 


9.6 


15.3 


18.8 


5.8 


8.0 


10.9 


2.2 


8.8 


11.3 


5*2 


4.1 
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359 


292 


46.8 


25.4 


38.3 


36.0 


11.0 


16.7 


34.2 


16.8 


10.9 


19.5 


5.7 


9.8 


10.3 


3.1 


4.9 


44.8 


16.3 


23.5 


9.0 


2.1 


3.2 


8.1 


1.4 


1.7 


2,4* 


4.1* 


3.7* 


15.7 


3.1 


2.4 


2.8 


2.2 


3.4 



297 



6.8 

1.0 
3.S 



5.7 

4.5 

7.3 

3.7 

2.3 
1.9 

293 



12.8 
8.0 

11.7 
3.6 
1.3 

10.8 
0.8 
0.8 
1.0* 
3.7 
4.0 

292 



14.5 20.7 9.8 24.4 19.6 



4.4 

10.2 



10.8 
8.2 
15.2 
10.2 

4.6 

7.9 

312 



£3.4 

23.2 

17.1 
6.8 
5.3 

32.7 
3.0 
2.8 
2.4* 
8.1 
1.7 

321 



7.5 
10.7 



18.4 
9.9 



2.9 
5.3 



8.2 
5.1 



20.3 10.8 
16.3 8.8 



4.3 
10.3 



2.8 
4.4 



448 841 



30.2 
25.5 
18.8 
13.4 
8.4 
39.1 
4.3 
8.5 
1.5* 
14.8 
3.5 



19.1 
10.0 
14.4 
8.5 
3.5 
18.8 
1.1 
2.1 
3.1* 
2.8 
1.1 



455 847 



7.5 
10.4 



14.4 

8.0 

15.9 

12.2 

7.3 
8.0 

377 



47.0 
30.8 
32.8 
14.5 
7.5 
35.1 
6.4 
6.2 
1.2* 
8.2 
8.0 

379 



10.4 

10.0 



17.8 

16.7 

29.5 

22.4 

8.4 
12.4 

458 



51 .8 
38.4 
37.0 
22.3 
11.1 
53.7 

9.5 
12.7 

1.5* 
13.8 

3.7 
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other crafts or for goods and services. Teaching crafts is also 
prevalent. The major subsidy of crafts work is income of crafts-artists 
from non-craft sources or from other family members. 

Between 7 and 10 percent of all crafts-artists have received 
a grant or fellowship (mostly from the federal government) or applied 
for a loan from a bank for crafts purposes (about 5 percent or three- 
quarters of those who applied received a loan). About 9 percent 
purchased materials and/or equipment cooperatively with other crafts- 
artists or exchanged crafts they produced for living necessities or 
health care (Table IV.20) . The frequency of support from these sources 
generally increased as crafts involvement approached full-time or crafts- 
artists earned net income from crafts. 

Grants and fellowships were received by 14 percent of crafts^ 
artists working in metal and 18 percent who worked in paper or leather. 
Metal and glass or other media or combinations of media crafts-artists 
applied for loans more often and received them a larger percentage of 
the time than crafts-artists in most other media. Fiber and clay workers 
wete more successful in cooperative purchases of materials and/or 
equipment. Clay, metal and glass or other media or combinations of media 
crafts-artists exchanged crafts for goods and services to a greater 
extent than others. About a quarter of all crafts-artists exchanged 
their crafts for those of other crafts-artists. 

Two monetary measures were obtained in the survey; one is the 
•gross level of receipts, the other is net income— adjusting receipts for 
the costs of production and sales. Gross income from crafts sales in the 

II 

lyear ptior to completing the questionnairr* wafi about $2,500 for all 
crafts-artists. This was supplemented by an average of $300 from crafts- 



TABLE IV. 20 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT RECEIVEO ANO COOPERATION WITH OTHERS 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1880 
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related sales (materials, tools, etc.) and $1,100 from teaching 
crafts. Turing the same period, all crafts-artists earned an average 
of $8,000 from non-craft sources. On this basis, crafts income from all 
sources is about one-third of the gross personal income of crafts-artists 
(Table IV. 21). The percentage becomes even smaller when the average 
gross crafts and non-craft income of other household members is 
considered. The share of gross household income attributable to crafts 
income of crafts-artist respondents is about 13 percent .^^^ This drops to 
about 1 percent when crafts-related expenses, averaging $2,627, are 
considered. 

From this perspective, crafts activity is much more likely to 
be a drain on household income than a contribution. However, for those 
who consider crafts their primary or secondary activity^ the share of 
gross household income is in the 28 to 42 percent range and the contri- 
bution to net income is 4 or 5 percent. The contributions to gross and 
net household income for crafts-artists with high net income from crafts 
are almost 40 and 20 percent respectively. 

Teaching is a larger source of net income than crafts-related 
sales, on the average $1,100 compared to $300 (Table IV. 21). About 43 
percent of all crafts-artists teach in a variety of settings. The most 



—Not all respondents answered all income questions; accordingly, 
it is difficult to calculate this and other percentages exactly without 
extensive tabulations. Approximations have been calculated using the 
average (mean) amounts reported for each income component in the 
accompanying tables . 
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TABLE IV. 81 



INCOME tGROSS ANO NET) FROM CRAFTS ANO OTHER SOURCES 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 
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TEACHING CHARACTEniSTICi OF CRAFT8~ARTI8T8 
SURVEY OF CRAFT8-AATI8T8, 1910 
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SOURCEi Survay of Craf ta-Artlata who ara Naabara of Crafta Organlzatlona, Mathaaatlca Policy Raaaarch* Inc. 
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there is a net gain as a result of crafts activities of $345 Expensed 
are generally highest for the media with the highest level of gross 
sales with the exception of wood. 

Expenses vary in amount and frequency. For example, 70 to 80 
percent of all crafts-artists paid dues, purchased publications and 
bought materials during the 12 months prior to returning the 
questionnaire. The first two categories combined averaged $123 for those 
making these purchases; materials cost an average of $1,033. The most 
^a$ spent on employee salaries, $6,476, by the 4 percent of crafts- 
artists who had this type of expense (Table IV. 23). Othirt large avei;age 
amounts were for apprentice salaries ($2,881 by 2 percent) and workspace 
and utilities ($1,272 by 27 percent).^ About 54 percent bought tools 
or equipment during the prior 12 monthi ipending an average of $528. 

The ■oit "exp«niiv«" craft ii glaii or other media or combi- 
nation! of media at $5,725 followed by metal, with an average of $5,034. 

II 

Fiber and paper or leather were least costly, avlKraging $1,194 and $1,963 
respectively. Materials are most expensive for metal workers, least 
expensive for fiber and paper or leather. 



^^The lack of agreement betwen the subtracted difference of $109 
($2,736-$2,627) and $345 is because only those crafts-artists who 
reported both gross income and expenses were used to calculate net crafts 
income while those who did not report expenses are included m gross 
crafts income. 
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TABLE IV. 23 



IHCIOEMCE ANO AVB^AGE AMOUNTS OF CRAFTS EXPENSES 
SURVEY OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 
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H. AN OVERVIEW OF CRAFTS CHARACTERISTICS 

Before undertaking several empirical investigations of the 
relationships between involvement in crafts and monetary returns and 
characteristics of crafts-artists, a review of the major attributes of 
the population of crafts-artists who are members of crafts organizations 
is useful. This is a summary profile of the average or typical crafts- 
artists to which the more specific findings of the regression models 
reported in Section V can be associated. 

Fiber is the most populat primary m^dia among craf ts-artibts , but 
as a secondary, leisure, or occasional activity rather than a fulltime or 
major activity. Clay and metal are the most, prevalent primary media for 
crafts-artists who spend more than 40 hours per week producing crafts or, 
if less hours are spent, who consider crafts ^heir primary activity* 
Glass is also prevalent as a pr?.»ary activity. On the other hand, wood 
is most frequently mentioned as £ leisure-occasional primary media. 
Paper, leather and o^^h^r or combinationi^iyf^ media are much less popblar 



as primary media. 



\J ;0 ( 

Curretit trends in crafts design and work are leported as the most 
important influence on cra^f ts-artists' work. American folk themes and 
ethnic/cultural traditions are also important sources of inspiration. 
Most crafts-artists produce one-of-a-kind objects and those who engage in 
crafts as a primary activity accept commissions at an average\of 22 per 
year. / 

The most popular form of crafts training is "self-Wught"; the 
most frequently reported formal avenues are workshops at crafts schools 
and college or university coursiiS in crafts. LeasL prevalent are 
apprenticeships. The relationship between amount of training on the^ one 
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hand and intensity of involvement on the other is not straightforward, 
with some media appearing to "require" more training than others. Fiber 
and wood are more self-taught than other media. 

Satisfaction with past training ia high and about 15 percent of 
all craf ts-^artists are presently receiving some form of training for an 
average of one hour every week. Two- thirds plan to acquire additional 
training in crafts. Lack of time and money are the most important 
barriers for more training. 

Training in business skills has been acquired by about 30 percent 
of crafts-artists; but nearly 60 percent of,^ those who have not received 
such training indicate a desire for it. 

The "average" crafts-artist has been involvejd in crafts for 16 
years and works almost 20 hours per week designing and producing crafts. 
An additional 2 hours per week are spent in marketing. About 90 percent 

of crafts-artists visited a crafts gallery or museum in the 12 months 

S 

prior to the survey and read an average rf 2.4 crafts publications. Two- 
thirds of crafts-artists also collected crafts. ^ 

Crafts-artists tend to work alone and in their home. About a 
third report that other family members work in crafts, but often in a 
different media. One-third also replied that their parents were involved 
in crafts. 

Creative or intangible aspects of crafts as a "means of creative 
expression," "sense of accomplishment," and "life's work" outrank more 
pecuniary aspects as important satisfactions. However, the barriers to 
achieving these satisfactions are non-craft obligations, money, time, 
lack of public appreciation, marketing opportunities and training. The 
most frequent goals set by crafts-artists are to devote more time to 

j 



crafts and to develop artistic competence; increasing income and winning 
an award or recognition are less important. j 

Over 82 percent of all crafts-artists exhibited their crafts 
within the 12 months prior to the survey, with nearly half doing so from 
two to five times. About 42 percent of repondents who exhibited received 
an award or prize within 3 years of the survey. Art/crafts fairs and 

galleries were each listed by 35 percent as the bestljplaces to exhibit. 

I 

Crafts shops (either their own or someone else^s) were next most popular. 
The lack of exhibits and poorly informed communities were listed as the 
major problems by crafts-artists who exhibit. 

About two-thirds of all crafts-artists produced goods for sale; 
of these, 23 percent report receiving their primary income from crafts 
sales. Art/crafts fairs and galleries are again listed as the best 
places to sell. Too few outlets, dealing with clients, lack of business 
skills and a poorly informed public are listed as the major problems. 

Relatively small proportions, each less than 10 percent, have 
received a grant or fellowship, applied for a crafts-related bank loan, 
purchased equipment or materials in cooperation with other craf ts-i rtists 
or exchanged crafts for other goods and services. 

Crafts provides a relatively small contribution to net household 
income and is about as likely to be a drain on household income as a 
contribution. The estimated average crafts-related income of crafts- 
artists is $.^,/93. Nearly 42 percent of crafts-artists teach crafts and 
earn an average of $1,109 from teaching. Crafts expenses are estimated 
on average at $2,627, leaving a net gain of $345 (based on data for those 
who reported both income and expense categories). 
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Average non-crafts personal income is about $8,000 per year while 
other family members earn about $14,900 ($14,300 of it from non-crafts 
sources). Overall, average annual income for crafts-artists' households 
is about $28,900. 

Materials are the most frequent crafts-related expense, amounting 
to about $1,000 per year for those who buy then. Dues and publications 
are the next most prevalent expense at about 70 percent each and costing 
an average of $48 and $83 per year repectively. The most expensive 
item — employee salaries at $6,500 — is among the most infrequent cost at 
4 percent. 

The section presents and interprets the empirical estimates 

of a causal ^del that attempts to explain the factors leading to a 
greater number of hours per week spent in crafts production and marketing 
and also to higher gross hourly earnings from the sale of crafts 

products. 
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V* EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS 
ACTIVITY AND FINANCIAL REWARDS 

A* INTRODUCTION 

The deicriptive tabulations presented in the previous chapters 
provide information that has not been previously available on a wide 
range of characteristics of crafts-artists who are members of crafts 
organizations. The cross-tabulations that show the joint distribution of 
two characteristics, suc,h as media by years of involvement or level of 
involvement by net crafts income, in many instances reveal patterns 
suggestive of underlying causal relationships that warrant further 
investigation. In this section, the focus shifts from a broad-based 
descriptive analysis to an indepth analysis of two specific aspects of 
the activity of crafts-artists: (I) their level of involvement in terms 
of weekly hours speat producing and selling crafts, and (2) the financial 
returns to crafts activity measured by gross hourly crafts earnings. A 
multivariate model of crafts-artists' behavior is specified and estimated 
with the survey data using multiple regression techniques. The results 
of the analysis indicate the extent to which various characteristics of 
craf ts-^artists affect the two outcome measures — hours of involvement and 
financial returns to crafts activity — noted above. 

Crafts-artists are an interesting, but difficult, group to study 
because the pursuit of crafts is influenced by noneconomic as well as 
economic factors. Furthermore, crafts activity may or may not be 
intended to generate sales income, which implies that the distinction 
between leisure-related and work-related activites is considerably 
blurred. Despite these inherent difficulties, the empirical findings 
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reveal a number of interesting insights* By and large, cratts-artists 
display much of the same economic behavior that has been found in other 
studies of workers in the private sector. In general, they benefit 
financially from the acquisition of skills and spend more time producing 
crafts in response to greater potential remuneration. Since crafts- 
artists have much in common witt self-employed business persons, it is 
not surprising that product quality and managerial skills are relevant 
determinants of economic success. 

As noted earlier in the report, the survey on which the analysis 
is based was designed to represent the U.S. population of crafts 
organization members. Hence, caution should be exercised in generalizing 
these results to nonmember crafts-artists. In addition, this analysis 
does not focus on the decision to engage in crafts because only active 
organization members are sampled. However, some indirect insight into 
this issue is possible by comparing various characteristics of the 
crafts-artists sample with corresponding characteristics of the overall 
population using a national data file such as the Current Population 
Survey (see Section III). 

In the remainder of this section, a conceptual framework of 
crafts activity and pecuniary returns is developed, then the empirical 
results are presented and interpreted, and, finally the section concludes 
with a summary of the findings, recommendations for future research, and 
key policy implications of the study. 

B. CONCEPTUAL OVERVIEW 

The analysis focuses on the level of crafts involvement and the 
income earned by crafts-artists. Operationally, thes** concepts are 
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defined as (1) the hours per week spent in crafts production and 
marketing, and (2) the gross hourly earnings generated by the sale of 
crafts products. The rationale behind the definition of these dependent 
variables is described below. The general model for each analysis is 
then summarized, based on a conceptual framework that is elaborated in a 
technical discussion contained in Appendix D. 

1 . Dependent Variables 

The notion of an individual's involvement in crafts does not lend 
itself to a simple unidimensional measure. Rather, it suggests several 
facets of behavior that include hours devoted to producing and marketing 
crafts, capital expenditures, involvement with organizations, efforts to 
improve skills and interaction with the public and other crafts-artists 
through shows, exhibits and teaching. For the purpose of this research, 
it was decided to concentrate on a single, though probably the'most 
important, aspect of involvement, the time spent in producing and selling 
crafts. Other aspects of crafts involvement are more difficult to 
interpret (e,g,, number and type of exhibits, teaching, capital expendi- 
tures), because they are influenced by such factors as an individual's 
skill and artistic ability, financial resources and local opportunities. 
An hours measure, on the other hand, is a more direct barometer of crafts 
1/ 

activity 



Hours of craft activity in the analysis is based on a 
respondent's answer to how many hours are spent producing and marketing 
craft products. These responses are interpreted as hours spent in a 
typical or average week. % 
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The financial rewards associated with crafts activity can be 
measured in terms of hourly or annual earnings. The former is more 
iittractive from an analytical point of view because it conveys the 
pecuniary return to a small unit of labor. The latter, on the other 
hand, reflects not only the return per unit of labor input, but also the 
total number of yearly hours spent in crafts. The primary interest in 
this analysis is in the financial return to crafts activity that is 
standardized across different levels of involvement. The hourly earnings 
variable is constructed by dividing an individual's gross annual crafts 
income by the total number of hours spent in producing and marketing 
crafts, preferred hourly earnings measure would deduct for work- 
related expenses and income taxes. Unfortunately, this is not easily 
done. First, as with virtually all surveys, the members' data set was 
not designed to collect tax information, nor were there sufficient 
project resources to impute tax liabilities. Second, while the survey 
did gather information on production costs, this item had a large 
number of missing questionnaire responses. Eliminating survey obser- 
vations with incomplete cost information for the multivariate analysis 
would have seriously reduced the 6ize of the analysis sample. Also, the 
questionnaire was not designed to distinguish between capital and non- 
capital expenses (e,g,, the nonrecurrent cost of a kiln versus the 
recurrent expenses of clay), which makes it difficult to create a net 
earnings measure, 

— ^The survey did not collect information on weeks worked in the 
last year. To create an auaual hours measure consistent with the annual 
earnings, the hours per week variable was arbitrarily multiplied by 30 
weeks. 



2 . Hours of Crafts Activity 

A useful context within which to conduct the empirical analysis 
is the labor-leisure model of consumer behavior developed in the economic 
literature. This framework, which is described in Appendix D, provides 
an insightful and consistent guide in specifying what factors influence 
an individual's decision to participate in crafts activity. Modeling 
this type of behavior, however, is more complicated than is the case for 
most workers in the labor market. This is because nonpecuniary elements 
of crafts activity, on average, represent a much more imj)ortant moti- 
vation for involvement than is true for most workers. Moreover, crafts- * 
artists havt£ considerable discretion in adjusting both the level of their 
involvement and the mix of pecuniary and nonpecuniary remuneration that 
is derived from crafts activity. Similarly, the distinction between work 
and leisure is less clear for many crafts persons. 

These complications are taken into account in the model of 
individual behavior presented in Appendix D. Both financial and 
nonfinancial rewards to crafts activity are explicity addressed by the 
model, in that the incentive to engage in crafts is shown to be a 
function of total or potential remuneration received from crafts 
including wage and nonwage elements. The model is also useful for 
identifying the inherent difficulties in investigating the pecuniary 
returns to crafts activity because of: (1) the unobserved nature of its 
nonpecuniary returns and (.2) the unobserved degree of individual choice 
between financial and nonfinancial returns. 

Based on the conceptual model presented in Appendix D, the supply 
of work hours (H) spent on crafts activities can be specified as a 
general function: 
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H « f(W*, P, Y ; X) 
n 

where W* is hourly remuneration, consisting of monetary and non- 
monetary benefits, P is the rate at which income is foregone as crafts 
activity shifts away from sales toward an avocational focus, is other 
family income, and X is a vector of personal and environmental character- 
istics. WoAc effort (H) is hypothesized to be a positive function of the 
incentive variable (W*) , i.e., more hours of work are expected the 
greater the financial returns, and a negative function of P, the rate at 
which nonpecuniary job benefits are sacrificed to increase income. The 
latter relationship, however, is not observable in the survey data base 
and is not included in the analysis. The link between other household 

income (Y ) and H is ambiguous. On the one hand, a high Y suggests less 
n n 

of a need to generate sales income from crafts work; while, on the other 
hand, a high Y^ may imply greater crafts involvement if the latter is 
viewed as a leisure activity. 

The empirical model that is estimated in the following section is 
able to test for the effects of W* and Y^, together with a number of 
personal and environmental variables represented in X. These variables 
are grouped into the following categories: general and specific training 
(education, training in crafts, training in business skills), artistic 
ability (kinds of exhibitions, receipt of awards or financial support), 
production factors (type of workspace, presence of other crafts-artists 
in the household), location (urban versus rural and region of residence), 
and demographic characteristics such as age, sex, and maritr.l status. 
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3 • Financial Returns to Crafts Activity 

The empirical analysis is also concerned with the dete>*minents of 
a craf ts-artists^s hourly earnings or wage rate. In general* the 
analysis assumes that an individual's potential level of renumeration is 
a function of crafts skills, production facilities (PF) , opportunities to 
market craft products (MKT), marketing skills (MS), and unobserved 
preferences for monetary versus nonmonetary returns. Skills are presum* 
ably acqu:.red through experience (EXP) and training (T) • In addition, a 
person's artistic ability, (A), is germane and must be taken into 
account. This suggests a general functional form determining a craft- 
artist's wage rate (W) : 

W - g(EXP, T, A, PF, MKT, MS, P, Z) (2) 

when Z i,i a vector of personal characteristics, including leisure-income 
preferences, and P is the price of nonmonetary job benefits. Equation 
(2) implies that, for a given set of personal and taste characteristics, 
a craf ts-artists's hourly earnings will be higher, the greater is the 
level of skills and artistics ability (EXP, T, A); the better are the 
opportunities to exhibit and sell crafts (MKT); and the more adept is the 
individual in marketing crafts products (MS). The empirical analysis 
also controlled for the crafts medium in which an individual is primarily 
engaged. This was done to ascertain whether or not some media are 
asspciated with higher returns than others while holding the effects of 
our factors constant. 

The wage rate analysis is useful because it potentially permits 
estimating the average financial returns to investments in crafts 
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training, crafts experience and marketing ability. The specification 
also permits estimation of the financial Implications of artistic ability 
(within the confines of the data). However, this analysis is limited to 
an unkno%m degree by the crafts-artistes perference for wage versus 
nonwage remuneration. If an individual chooses not to sell his or her 
crafts (an avocational orientation), then, regardless of the accumulated 
training and experience, artistic ability and so forth, the corresponding 
wage rate observed for that person will be very small, if not zero. In 
fact, in the analysis sample, almost one third of the crafts-artists do 
not report any crafts-related earnings (W « 0).^^ As implied by the 
above, the individual's choice between wage and nonwage renumeration 
must be explicitly recognized and resolved if one is to obtain reliable 
estimates of the determinants of craft-artists' hourly earnings. 

C. EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 

This section discusses the empirical results for the relation- 
ships developed in Section B. The analysis focuses first on the 
correlates of weekly hours of crafts activity, and then turns to the 
determinants of hourly earnings of crafts-artists. 

1 . Weekly Hours of Crafts Activity 

The dependent variable used in the multivariate regression 
analysis is the sum of weekly hours spent in producing and marketing 
craft products. The second component is a relevant constituent in that 



— Of course, avocational crafts activity need not imply W«0 
because many hobbyists sell their products at crafts fairs on an 
occasional basis . 
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crafts sales require some marketing effort. The analysis sample for 
the hours analysis consists of 1363 observations reporting a positive 
number of hours spent in crafts activity .'^^ 

Table V.l presents unweighted descriptive statistics for the 
analysis sample. The mean nujiber of weekly crafts hours is 23. 
Tabulations not shown indicate that 38.6 percent of the sample work less 
than 10 hours per week at their craft; 57 percent work less than 20 hours 
per week; 70 percent loss than 30 hours per week; and 80 percent less 
than 40 hours per week. 

In general, the sample is predominantly female (68 percent), 
white (97 percent), married (74 percent), and well educated (58 percent 
with at least a BA, 97 percent with at least a high school education). 
The sample members are evenly dispersed by degree of urbanicity and by 
the geographic location of their respective crafts organization; 81 
percent are homeowners. 

As noted earlier in this report, the surveyed crafts-artists have 
accumu^latred substantial training in crafts through a variety of methods. 
In the analysis sample, 16 percent have earned an MFA; 26 percent have 
received an award or prize in the last three years; and 7 percent have 
been the recipient of some form of financial support. Tabulations not 
shown indicate that 51 percent exhibited their work at least twice during 

the past twelve months; and about one-third are currently teaching 

li 



— The analysis sample is smaller than the number of survey 
respondents because cases with missing data on variables used in the 
estimation were excluded. 
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UNWEIGHTED DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR THE WORK HOURS ANALYSIS 
(Sample proportions or means witlt^starxlard deviations in parentheses) 



Hours/Week Producing & Selling Crafts 
Imputed Wage Rate 
Private Workshop 
Public Workshop \ 

Other Household Membor in grafts - Same Medium 
Other Household Member in jCrafts - Different Med-itim 
Less than High School Educ-ation 
H:^gh School ^ Vocational C^egree. 
Some College | 
B.A. Degree J i 

Graduate School 

Crafts Lessons from Friend/Relative (years) 
School Art Class (years) 
Community Center Training (years) 
College/University (courses) f 
Apprenticeship (months) 
Adult Education (courses) 
Crafts School Workshops (number^ 
Private Professional Lessons (vears) 
Professional Workshops (number) 
Earned an M.F.A. 
Currently Receiving Training 
Received Training in Business Skills 
Parents Produced Crafts for Sale 
Parents Produced Crafts for Leisure 
Teach Crafts - College 
Teach Crafts - Workshops 
Teach Crafts - Public Schools 
Teach Crafts - Private Lessons 

Exhibited in Museum ^ v 
Exhibited in Gallery 
Exhibited in Other Context 
Exhibited at Community Event 
Exhibited,. at Crafts Festival 
Received Craft.S--Award or Prize 
Received Financial Support 
Exchange Crafts for Nece?>sities 
Exchange Crafts with Other Artists 
Reside in Urban Area 
Reside in Suburban Area 
Male 
Age 

Household Size 
Never Married 

Separated/Divorced/Widowea 
Homeowner 

Belong to Small Crafts Organization 
Belong to Large Crafts Organization 
Organization in Northeast 
Organization in North Central 
Organization in South 
Oganization in West 
Primary Medium is Clay 
Primary Medium is Leather 
Primary Medium is Paper 
Primary Medium is Glass 
Primary Medium is Metal 
Primary Medium is Wood 
Primary Medium is "Other" 
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crafti, Approxinmtely two-thirdi of the analyiii sample to Id crafts 
products during the past twelve months, and this subset has an average 
wage rate of $2,64 per hour. 

As suggested by the foregoing, there is considerable variation in 
the level of crafts involvement in the sa«ple. In particular, the weekly 
hours in which individuals are engaged in crafts production and marketing 
varies widely. There are several factors which may influence an 
individual's hours decision, thereby explaining the variation observed in 
the sample. The explanatory factors can be grouped into six general 
categories: (potential) monetary incentives to produce crafts, other 
household income, production costs, general and specific training, 
artistic ability, location, and demographic characteristics. Also 
included in the estimating equation are the primary media with respect to 
each craf t8--artist and the type of organization to which he or she 

belongs. ^ 

Monetary Incentives ♦ A theoretically important determinant of 
crafts hours is the potential returns to participation. For someone 
interested in producing crafts for sale, such a concept is measured by 
the expected dollar return to an hour in crafts production and marketing 
(i.e., an expected wage rate). However, for someone who participates in 
crafts as an avocational or leisure activity, such a wage rate is 
difficult to measure (there may be zero observed sales income) and tricky 
to interpret. A useful approach to solving this problem is to "impute" a 
wage rate to all crafts-artists, regardless of whether or not they sell 
their products. The imputed hourly earnings variable is then interpreted 
as the potential gain to an hour of crafts activity, irrespective of the 



\ 

\ 

\ 

decision to sell. A negative decisjion would suggest that other, 

i 

1 ... 
uonpecuniary job satisfactions are irealized from crafts participation, 

which have a monetized value equal to the imputed wage. 

The tfStimation is thus based on a two^-step procedure. First an 
hourly earnings regression is estimated for the subsample of crafts- 
artists who sold crafts. Second, the estimated coefficients obtained 
from the first step are then used to predict a wage rate for aj,! sample 
members. The latter presumes that sellers and nonsellers differ 
behaviorally only in their decision to sell or not. That is, a typical 
nonseller is assumed to have been able to earn the same pecuniary return 
for an hour of work as an otherwise similar crafts-artist who did report 
selling his or her product. The results from this estimation are 
discussed in the following subsection. 

Table V.2 presents the empirical estimates for two regression 
equations — with and without the imputed wage rate. The discussion 
focuses primarily on the second equation, although it is important to 
examine the stability of the estimated coefficients when inclutiing an 
imputed variable that is a function of several of the other explanatory 
variables. In general, the results are similar for both equations. It 
is quite apparent that the potential Irourly return to crafts activity is 
a significant determinant of weekly hours. For a one dollar increase in 
the potential wage rate, it is estimated that a crafts-artist will engage 
in almost 14 additional weekly hours of production and/or marketing 
activity. It should be noted, however, that a one dollar increase in the 
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TABLE V*2 



REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS ON WEEKLY HOURS OF CRAFTS ACTIVITY 
(Absolute value of t-ratios in parentheses) 



Independent Variables Equation (1) Equation (2) 



Imputed Wage Rate 


— 




13.87 


(8.36)*** 


Private Workshop (320)^ 


7.53 


(6.46)*** 


2.45 


(1.91)* 


Public Workshop (95) 


- .15 


( .08) 


.71 


( .41) 


Other Household Mebber in 










Crafts - Same Medium (183) 


3.23 


(2.39)** 


2.23 


(1.69)* 
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Crafts - Different Medium (261) 


- .50 


( .43) 


- .20 


( .17) 


Less than High School Education (36) 


- 1.07 


( .35) 


- 1.80 


( .61) 


High School ^ Vocational Degree (71) 


.23 


( .10) 


.18 


( .08) 


Some College (325) 


.68 


( .40) 


.33 


( .20) 


B.A, Degree (336) 


- 2.11 


(1.22) 


- 2.13 


(1.27) 


Graduate School (449) 


- 3.67 


(1.93) 


- 3.72 


(2.19)** 


Crafts Lessoas from Friend/ 










Relatives (years) 


- .04 


(1.00) 


- .07 


( .80) 


School Art Class (years) 


.06 


( .50) 


.08 


( .71) 


Community Center Training (years) 


- .11 


(1.24) 


- .12 


(1.34) 


College /University ( courses ) 


.02 


(1.24) 


.01 


( .96) 


Apprenticeship (months) 


.23 


(3.69)*** 


.24 


(4.06)*** 


Adult Education (courses) 


- .61 


(2.73)*** 


- .54 


(2.48) 


Crafts School Workshops (number) 


- .04 


(1.24) 


- .04 


(1.36) 


Private Professional Lessons (years) 


- ,32 


(1.00) 


- .20 


( .64) 


Professional Workshops (number) 


.03 


( .74) 


.03 


( .77) 


Earned an mIf.A* (217)) 


.67 


( .48) 


.79 


( .58) 


Currently Receiving Training (191) 


- 1.18 


( .84) 


1.87 


(1.32) 


Received Training in Business 










Skills\(^82) 


3.77 


(3.36)*** 


2.18 


(1.97)*** 


Parents Produced Crafts for Sale (62) 


1.61 


( ^.7 5) 


2.36 


(1.12) 


Parents Ptoduced Crafts for Leisure 










(369) \ 1 


- 1.51 


(1.43) 


- 1.41 


(1.38) 


Teach CrafitfS - College (32) 


4.16 


(1.33) 


7.13 


(2.33)** 


Teach Crafts - Workshops (25) 


- .71 


( .21) 


- 7.66 


(2.25)** 


Teach Crafts - Public School (144) 


- 1.32 


( .86) 


- .82 


( .55) 


Teach Crafi^s - Private Lessons (239) 


3.54 


(2.90)*** 


4.57 


(3.83)*** 


Exhibited ih. Museum (203) 


14.73 


(8.98)*** 


12.30 


(7.57)*** 


Exhibited iii Gallery (183) 


10.26 


(6.48)*** 


7.84 


(4.99)*** 


Exhibited jlni Other Context (320) 
Exhibited kt Community Event (65) 


9.60 


(7.29)*** 


8.07 


(6.62)*** 


5.11 


(2.35)** 


3.82 


(1.80)* 


Exhibited at Crafts Festival (116) 


6.52 


(3.81)*** 


5.41 


(3.23)*** 


Received Crafts Award/Prize (358) 


1.94 


(1.66)* 


.08 


( .07) 


Received Financial Support (96) 

j 


- .57 


( .31) 


- 1.95 


(1.10) 


. 1 
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TABLE V»2 (continued) 



[ REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS ON WEEKLY HOURS OF CRAFTS ACTIVITY 

(Absolute value of t-ratios in parentheses) 



Independent Variables 

Exchange Crafts for Necessities (37) 
Exchange Crafts with Other Artists 
(392) 

Reside in Urban Area (386) 
Reside in Suburban Area (502) 
Male (440) 
Age 

Household Size 

Never Married (174) 

Separated /Divorced/Widowed (184) 

Homeowner (1105) 

Belong to Small Crafts Organiza- 
tion (965) 
Belong to Large Crafts Organiza- 
tion (282) 
Organization in Northeast (342) 
Organization in North Central (111) 
Organization in South (241) 
Organization in West (128) 
Primary Medium is Clay (223) 
Primary Medium is Leather (15) 
Primary Medium is Paper (64) 
Primary Medium is Glass (66) 
Primary Medium is Metal (197) 
Primary Medium is Wood (237) 
Primary Medium is "Other" (33) 
Constant Term 
R 

R Ratio for the Equation 
SAMPLE SIZE 



Equation (l) Equation (2) 



2.79 


( .97) 


- 8.39 


(2.69)*** 


5.30 


(4.79)*** 


3.09 


(2.78)*** 


- 3.54 


(3.25)*** 


- 3.47 


(3.00)*** 


- 3.18 


(2.90)*** 


- 3.00 


(2.81)*** 


.07 


( .06) 


- 2.79 


(2.21)** 


- .08 


(2.01)** 


.08 


(2.08)** 


- .52 


(1.38) 


- .69 


(1.91)* 


1.33 


( .88) 


1.33 


( .84) 


1.37 


( .97) 


.80 


( .58) 


- 3.94 


(2.83)*** 


- 3.74 


(2.76)*** 


J »0 0 


\ z J 


1 9 
J * J Z 


(7 06')** 


2.54 


(1.35) 


2.63 


(1.43) 


- .53 


( .38) 


- .99 


( .72) 


- 1.52 


( .80) 


- 4.08 


(2.17)** 


- 2.94 


(2.03)** 


- 2.86 


(2.02)** 


- .35 


( .19) 


.46 


( .26) 


3.42 


(2.38)** 


.97 


( .69) 


.84 


( .20) 


- 2.72 


( .65) 


- 3.86 


(1.76)* 


- 3.82 


(1.80)* 


3.54 


(1.58) 


- 1.71 


( .76) 


- .28 


( .18) 


- 5.01 


(3.11)*** 


1.65 


(1.03) 


.40 


( .25) 


5.27 


(1.79)* • 


1.56 


( .54) 


10.94 




19.21 




.36 




.39 




12.68 




14.53 




1,363 




1,363 





*Significant at the lOZ level of confidence, two-tailed test. 
**Signif icant at the 5Z level of confidence, two-tailed test. 
***Signif icant at the IZ level of confidence, two-tailed test. 

1 ^For dummay variables, the number of observations are noted in 
parentheses . 



imputed wage is a relatively large amount since its mean value for the 
sample is $,61 per hour,-^^ 

Other Household Income , Some unreported regression equations 
were tested for the influence of an income effect on crafts involvement. 
The explanatory variable used was income earned by other members of 
the household (excluding the crafts-artist in question). The estimated 
coefficient for other household income, however, was statistically 
insignificant. Therefore, it was dropped from the estimating equation. 
Another reason for excluding it was that 30 percent of the sample 
observations had missing household income data. The insignificant 
coefficient for other household income may reflect offsetting effects 
due to: (l) a positive correlation between other income and crafts as 
a leisure activity, and (2) a negative association for individuals who 
treat crafts as an income producing activity. Future analysis should 
attempt to interact other household income with an imputed measure of 
sales orientation in order to disentangle these conflicting effects. An 
individual's noncraft labor earnings were not included in the estimation. 



-^As a point of comparison, equation (2) was re-estimated using 
the observed gross wage rate (including zero values for nonsellers^. The 
mean wage was $1.74; its estimated coefficient was ,27 (t*l,98); R »,36, 
Clearly, the conceptually more appropriate variable performed better 
statistically as well as providing a more satisfactory interpretation of 
behavior. Note that the average imputed wage rate is smaller than the 
average observed wage rate. This is because of the method used to 
determine imputed wage rates, which eliminates random and unexplained 
\ariation. In technical terms, the imputed value is calculated by taking 
the antilog of the predicted log-wage, based on the regression results 
discussed below. The value of the antilog is determined by the mean and 
variance of the log-wage. Since the predicted log-wage had a smaller 
sample variance than the observed log-wage because random and unexplained 
variation are omitted in the former, the resultant wage rate obtained 
from the antilog iz smaller for the imputed wage. 
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As noted earlier, there are theoretical reasons to betieve that crafts 
and noncrafts employment decisions are made jointly. If noncraft 
earnings were included in the regression equation without explicitly 
modeling the underlying decision-making process, the estimated results 
would suffer from simultaneity bias. 

Production Costs. The level of crafts activity may also be 
sensitive to the cost incurred. Unfortunately, the survey data do ^not 
contain cost measures suitable for the analysis. If resources permitted, 
an attractive solution would be to collect secondary data on production 
costs (recurrent and nonrecurrent) that are standardized by scale of\ 
operation and by media. While the inclusion of a crafts-artists primary 
medium may control for this cost variation, it may also be capturing the 
effects of other uno^servable factors. 

One indirect measure of crafts production costs may be the extent 
to which an individual shares the fixed costs of producing crafts with 
another. Such an example is the case of an individual who resides in a 
household with another crafts-artist. In this situation, some of the 
fixed, noncurrent costs of producing costs could be shared, thereby 
reducing the costs of activity. Since the production techniques vary 
substantially by crafts media, one would expect this effect to be most 
pronounced in households with two or more crafts-artists who work in the 
same as opposed to different media. The data confirm this expectation in 
that crafts-artists in the first instance are estimated to spend two 
additional hours per week in crafts activity over that for other^rise 
similar persons. 

A second indirect measure of crafts production costs is related 
to the type of workspace used in producing crafts. This measure. 
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however, is very imprecise for it consists of two dutmny variables 
indicating whether or not a crafts-artist uses a private studio or 
workshop, or a public facility (school, community, cooperative), versus 
the excluded alternative, an in-home workshop. On the one hand, one 
might expect that rental costs would influence the work hours decision, 
although the effect should vary considerably by the nature of the 
activity. On the other hand, the measure does not reflect the level of 
production efficiency associated with different workspaces that may 
offset the negative cost effects. The regression estimates suggest that 
crafts-artists using a private work space, on average, spend over two 
more hours than those using public or in-home facilities. This supports 
the work-efficiency contention. It may also reflect the fact that 
persons producing at a relatively large scale tend to use private 
workspaces that may offer greater flexibility and cost advantages. 
However, given the general nature of the measure, it is difficult to draw 
clear inferences. 

Education and Training, The level and type of training received 
does not exhibit any systematic pattern of influence. Years of formal 
education, with one exception, is not significantly correlated with the 
level of crafts involvement. That persons with advanced degrees 
significantly engage in about four fewer hours than other crafts-artists 
may be indicative of the presence of other activities that compete with 
crafts for their time. 

Specific training in crafts is generally uncorrelated with crafts 
activity except for individuals who have received apprenticeship 
training, who are estimated to participate in almost three additional 
hours per week for each year of apprenticeship. An explanation for why 



this type of training stands out among the other may be that it connotes 
a greater commitment to the field. The negative relationship between 
crafts hours and adult education courses may picking up the reverse 
effect — thoic who treat crafts more as a part-time activity than a job 
(other types of training that tend to be more occasional in nature also 
have negative signs, although their effects are statistically insignifi- 
cant). The receipt of an MFA does not appear to be statistically 
associated with hours devoted to crafts. 

Teaching crafts may serve as a better indicator of skill 
attainment than past enrollment in crafts training courses. Presumably, 
a teacher possesses sufficient skills to be able to instruct others in 
the field. Whether or not a crafts-artist is a teacher may also depend 
upon teaching opportunities and a willingness to do so, which makes it 
difficult to classify persons in the sample by skill levels according to 
their teaching experience (measured over the past three years in the data 
set). The regression estimates reveal that crafts-artists teaching at 
the college level and those giving private lessons are significantly more 
active in producing crafts than nonteachers. On the other hand, those 
teaching at crafts schools or professional workshops spend significantly 
fewer hours in producing crafts than nonteachers. The latter finding is 
puzzling and it may be idiosyncratic, especially in light of the small 
number observed in that category.-^^ 



— Note that because survey respondents were encouraged to report 
all teaching experiences, it was necessary to select only one response in 
order to construct mutually exclusive duimny variable categories. The 
method used for selecting a teaching measure was to rank all reported 
teaching posts for each respondent and choose that which was believed to 
require the most skill. The ranking of teaching posts is in the same 
order as that presented in Table V.2 i; 
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Prior training in business skills (e.g., marketing, accounting, 
contracting) is estimated to have a positive effect on work hours. In 
one sense, this training opens a new area of crafts involvement, thereby 
leading to a greater likelihood of engaging in marketing activities. 
But, this relationship may be more indicative of the tendency for serious 
crafti-artists to acquire the necessary business skills to promote the 
sale of their product. Hence, the estimated effect may be one of 
association rather than causal. 

The lack of a systematic tie between crafts involvement and prior 
training is not surprising in light of the nature of this form of 
activity. Many crafts media do not require substantial training, and, 
furthermore, activity levels are not subject to institutional constraints 
that might vary according to technical ability. From an economic per- 
spective, the a priori expectation is that crafts training should affect 
work hours indirectly, principally through the influence on the potential 
returns to crafts production. 

Artistic Quality. The regression estimates suggest that artistic 
quality may be related to the level of crafts involvement. Those who 
have exhibited their work sometime during the last year spend signifi- 
cantly more time producing crafts than those who have not. This 
relationship is most pronounced for those who have exhibited in a museum, 
and slightly less for other types of exhibits (e.g., galleries). These 
exhibits, one-person shows, and invited or group competitions, imply a 
relatively high standard of artistic excellence. Those who have partici- 
pated in juried community events and art and crafts festivals are also 
more likely to spend greater amounts of time in producing than those who 
have no such experience. 
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Also included in the estimating equation are other possible 
measures of artistic quality: the receipt of an award or prize in the 
past three years, and ever having received a fellowship, grant or other 
support from a government agency or private foundation. Neither of these 
variaoles, however, display any systematic relationship to work hours 
that is statistically reliable. Another potential indicator of artistic 
quality is whether or not a crafts-artist exchanges his or her work for 
that of other crafts-artists. The occurrence of such exchanges could be 
interpreted as a rough measure of peer acceptance or judgement. This 
variable is estimated to be signif icantly and positively related to work 
hours. However, one should not read too much into this association 
because exchange among comparable craf ts-'artists may occur at several 
levels of artistic quality. It may also occur more frequently in areas 
with relatively large groups of crafts-artists, implying some type of 
group dynamics effect. 

The fact that artistic quality varies substantially among crafts- 
artists is a unique factor of this field. Since crafts products are not 
homogeneous items, quality as well as specific stylistic and design 
factors should be important elements in distinguishing the work of one 
artist from another. And, if the buying public recognizes and is willing 
to pay for higher quality, one should expect a positive relationship 
between quality and sales income. Part of this phenomenon should 
manifest itself indirectly through a higher imputed wage rate, thereby 
eliciting a greater work effort. 

Artistic quality may also have a direct effect on work effort to 
the extent that higher quality may imply greater quantities sold rather 
than higher unit prices (obvi'^usly, both may happen). Thus, crafts- 
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artists of unequal abilities may have the same observed (average) hourly 
wage rate, but the better endowed individual is able to work more hours 
because of the greater demand for his/her product. This is particularly 
germane for the crafts field because those who sell are similar to self* 
employed workers who are not paid for hours worked, but by how much they 
sell* Hence, crafts-artists are in a better position to adjust both 
their work hours as well as their unit prices in response to demand 
conditions. Finally, it should be stressed that the measures of crafts- 
artist quality used in this analysis may not adequately teflect true 
artistic quality. Even under the best circumstances, quality is 
difficult to gauge and is often subject to personal tastes. To some 
extent, a measure of recent exhibits may reflect popularity rather than 
intrinsic quality. Furthermore, the local availability of exhibits and 
shows will influence a crafts-artist's ability to show his or her work. 
Even so, one's reputation and the marketing advantages derived from ex~ 
hibitions and shows are estimated to have a positive influence on the 
level of crafts involvement for the above reasons. 

Demographic Characteristics* The variation in weekly hours of 
crafts activity is also correlated with several demographic character- 
istics. Controlling for other factors, males work almost three fewer 
hours per week than females. It is interesting to note that when the 
imputed wage is excluded from the regression (equation 1), there is no 
significant difference between males and females. In equation 1, the 



- Although a lower quality artist might accumulate a greater 
inventory than a higher quality artist, there are limits to the extenc 
that unsold products can be accumulated. 



male dummy variable is capturing the pot^itive hours effect due to higher 
wage rates for males, which is offset by the negative hours effect 
independent of the financial returns to crafts. 

Crafts activity is estimated to be significantly related to age; 
older persons spend more hours in crafts than younger persons. An 
explanation for this may be that crafts became an increasingly important 
leisure-time activity as an individual matures. The negative relation- 
ship between work hours and household size is suggestive of the demands 
placed on household adults' time by other members, thus leaving fewer 
hours available to pursue crafts. Marital status, however , does-^tw)^- 
exhibit a statistically significant association with hours. Single and 
married individuals tend to engage in the same level of activity, other 
things being equal. 

Location. Crafts-artists residing in urban and suburban 
locations are found to work about three hours per week less than other- 
wise similar workers living in rural areas. One speculation regarding 
this difference is that, on average, crafts production may be a more 
important source of livelihood and recreation for residents in more 
sparsely populated regions. That is, there may be fewer employment or 
leisure opportunities in rural areas. 

Craft Organization Characteristics. The estimating equation also 
included two characteristics of craft organizations to which xae^^bers 
belonged. There ace no a priori expectations for doing so other than 
investigating any anforseen empirical links associated with organiza- 
tions. The empirical results indicate that crafts-artists of small 
organizations, less than 2,500 memb*»rs, worked three more hours per week 
than similar artists belonging to medium and J *rge organizations (the 
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latter was the excludeji group in the regression equation). Crafts-- 
artists belonging to organizations in the South and North Central regions 
of the country were found to work significantly fewer hours chan members 
of national organizations (the excluded group) or those of organizations 
in other regions. 

Media. Although the results suggest that crafts-artists who 
report that paper and metal are their primary media tend to work fewer 
hourSy these estimates do not suggest a straightforward explanation. The 
major purposes for including the primary medium were to control for 
personal differences associated with crafts media and identify signif i-- 
cant patterns of crafts involvement by medium. 

In summary, the level of crafts involvement, as measured by 
weekly hours of production and marketing, appears to be influenced by 
several factors. The two most powerful predictors of work hours are (1) 
the imputed wage rate, and (2) where and if an individual exhibited his 
or her prodacts. Prior education or crafts training, other than 
apprenticeship, generally were not influential determinants of work 
hours. On the other hand, teaching at a college and giving private 
lessons were significantly related to work hours and demonstrate a 
positive effect of acknowleged crafts expertise. In general, males, 
younger persons, those owning a home, and those with larger families tend 
to spend less time in crafts activities, most likely because of noncraft 
commitments. The receipt of financial or honorary rewards does not seem 
to bear any systematic relationship to crafts activity levels. Finally, 
there does not appear to be a pronounced difference in work hours by the 
primary medium of crafts-artists that lends itself to any meaningful 
interpretation. 
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2 • Hourly Returns to Cxiafts Activity 

Two-thirds of the crafts-artists in the sample report that they 
sell their products. This raises the interesting question of what are 
the financial returns to crafts activity? To answer this question, the 
annual sales income was divided \y annual hours spent producing and 

marketing crafts products. The hourly rate that is obtained is thus 

ii' 

standardized across differing levels of involvement. The avefage hourly 
return for the analysis sample of sellers is $2.64; expenses and taxes 
have not been deducted. Among .the subset who have positive gross wage 
rates, 27 percent earn less than $.50 per hour, 43 percent earn less than 
$1.00 per hour, 68 percent earn less than $2.50 per hour, and 12 percent 
earn over $5.00 per hour. 

The skewed distribution of wage rates indicates that this sample 
of craf ts-artjLSt s derives fairly low hourly return from crafts activity. 
As discussed earlier, however, the hourly return to producing and selling 
crafts understates the potential return from this activity because: (1) 
crafts artists do not necessarily attempt to sell all of their worlt, and 
(2) the isatisf action and ^tistic f ulf il Ifaeni: associated with crafts 
represents a large, if not dominant, share bf the total returns freffr , 
crafts activity (pecuniary plus nonpecuniary rewards). Since the extentl 
to which crafts-artists attempt to sell th^ir products, or what fraction 
of th«ir activity is oriented toward sales, cannot be determined, 
estimates of the determinants of the financial returns to crafts activity 
must necessarily reflect an average of these two unobserved components. 
However, by excluding crafts-artists who choose not to sell, the most 
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extreme cases of producing crafts for sale versus producing for other 
reasons are elimitLated,-^^ 

A statistically appropriate method to estimate the determinants 
of hourly earnings is with a Tobit function. This procedure combines 
both sellers and nonsellers and statistically controls for the clustering 
of a large number of observations at a limit value (a zero wage rate in 
this case). Unfortunately, resource constraints did not permit such an 
estimating approach. Therefore, ordinary- least-squares regression 
analysis was used. This simpler and less expensive estimation has been 
applied to the two-thirds of the sample who reported crafts sales, Thus^ 
the regression findings should be interpreted carefully; that is, the 
results apply to crafts-artists conditional on their choosing to sell. 
The analysis does not focus on what factors influence the probability of 
selling, but the estimation could be easily extended to include this 
decision-making behavior. 

Unweighted descriptive statistics for the wage rate analysis 
sample are presented in Table V,3, Because of the similarities with the 
full sample, they will not be discussed (note that the explanatory 
variables used in the wage rate analysis do not overlap entirely with 
those used previously). The dependent variable for the regression 
equation is the natural logarithm of the hourly earnings variables. The 
reason for using this transformed wage variable is to correct for the 
skewed distribution of the hourly wage variable. The log-wage rate more 



7— Of course, it is possible that crafts-artists who report no 
sales may have desired to sell their products but were unable to do so, 
although it is difficult to imagine that nothing could have been sold, 
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TABLE V.3 



UNWEIGHTED DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR THE HOURLY EARNING ANALYSIS 
(Sampl? proportions or means with standard deviations in parentheses) 



Observed Wage Rate 

Log Wage Rate 

At Least Some College 

Received Training in Business Skills 

Currently Receiving drafts Training 

School Art Class Training (years) 

Community Center Training (years) 

Colle.fire/University Courses (courses) 

Apprenticeship (months) 

Adult Education* (courses) 

Crafts School Workshops (number) 

Private Professional Lessons (years) 

Professional Workshops (number) 

2 to 9 Exhibits 

10 or More Exhibits 

Received an Anard 

Received Financial Support 

Exchange Crafts for Necessities 

Exchange Crafts with Other Artists 

Teach Crafts Workshops 

Years of Age 

Years of Age - Squared 

Male 

Produce in Private Workshop 
Produce in Public Workshop 
Primary Medium is Clay 
Primary Medium is Leather 
Primary Medium is Paper 
Primary Medium is Glass 
Primary Medium is Metal 
Primary Medium is Wood 
Primary Medium is "Other" 

SAMPLE SIZE 
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nearly approximates a normal distribution which is an underlying require- 
meht of regression analysis. By using the log-wage as the dependent 

vaHable, the coefficients obtained from the regression estimation should 

il 

be| interpreted a^ the percentage change in the wage rate in response to a 
unit change in a given iridependent variable, other things held constant, 
Inj discussing the empirical results that are reported in Table the 
independent variables h4ve been grouped according to their commonality to 
the theoretical variables discussed in Section B. 

I Training and Wbrk Experience, The production of crafts products 

ca|h generally be thought of as the result of Combining labor and physical 
ca'pital inputs according to some technological production process, 

i i I 

Wijthin this context ,| the skills of a craf tsHartist acquired through 
trjaining and experience may have several effects on the production 

process, sales and cjosts. First, the technological procedures are not 

i / ■ , 

necessarily fixed or'j known to individuals^ and training or experience may 

i \ j 

le^d to more effective and efficient methbds to produce more and better 
products. New techniques can be learned for discovered, new styles and 
colors experimented with and innovative Marketing strategies developed. 
In this sense, the crafts-artist may act in the capacity of the 
production engineer, platit manager and marketing director that is analo- 
gous to any economic enter^prise producing a consumer good. Second, a 

whose talents are reflected in the 



crafts-artist also serves as a worker 

11 

! \ 
quantity, cost, and quality \of goods produced. For workers employed by 

\ \ f 

firms, the value of their productivity is rewarded by a higher rate. For 

a self-employed crafts-artist i greater productivity is rewarded in higher 

(net), income because of the better quality, lower cost and/or greater 

' \ i : 

quantity produced per hour by labor [input, 

; I \ I 



TABLE V.U 



REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS ON THE LOO-W/ GE RATE 
(Absolute value of t-ratios in parentheses) 



At Least Some College (77^)^ 




.32 


( 2. 


96)»»» 


Received Training in Business Skills (276) 




.22 


( 2. 


5,1 )»» 


Currently Receiving Crafts Training (102) 


- 


.66 


( 4, 


76)»»» 


School Art Class Training (years) 


- 


.02 


( 2. 


16)»» 


Community Center Training (years) 


- 


.01 


( 1 


48) 


College/University Courses ( courses) 




.003 


( 2 


30)»» 


Apprenticeship (months) 




.01 


( 3. 


03)»» 


Adult Education (courses) ' 


- 


.005 


( 


24) 


Crafts Schoo.' Workshops (number) 


- 


.008 


( 2 


52)»» 


Private Professional Lessons (years) 




.003 


( 


11) 


Professional Workshops (number) 


- 


.002 


( 


64) 


2 to 9 Exhibits 




.40 


( 3 


93)»»» 


10 or More Exhibits • 




.82 


( 6. 


g2 ) »»» 


Received an Award 




.08 


( 


89) 


Received Financial Support 




.08 


( 


56) 


Exchange Crafts for Necessities 




.39 


( 1 


82)» 


Exchange Crafts with Other Artists 




. 11 


( 1. 


17) 


Teach Crafts Workshops 




.58 


( 2 


28)»» 


1 ?ars or Age 




. \jj 


( 2 


56)*» 


Years of Age - Squared 




.0006 


( 2 




Male 




.26 


( 2 


55)** 


Produce in Private Workshop 




.41 


( 4 


U7 ) *** 


Produce in Public Workshop 




.54 


( 2 


82)*** 


Primary Medium is Clay 




.?6 


( 2 


g7)»»» 


Primary Medium is Leather 




.58 


( 1 


69)* 


Primary Medium is Paper 




.005 




03) 


Primary Medium is Glass 




.62 


( 3 


43 )»»» 


Primary Medium is Metal 




.70 


( 5 


60)*** 


Primary Medium is Wood 




.38 


( 2 


.67)*** 


Primary Medium is "Other" 




.74 


( 3 


02)*** 


Constant Term 


-2 


.05 


( 4 


.52)*** 


R 




.31 






F Ratio for the Equation 


13 


.59 






SAMPLE SIZE 


959 







*Sig'nif leant at the 10$ level of confidence, two-tailed test. 
**Signif icant at the 5% level of confidence, two-tailed test. 
***Signif leant at the 1^ level of confidence, two-tailed test. 

^For dummy variables, the number of sample observations are noted in 
parentheses . 
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According to economic theory, an individual acquires skills 
through training (formal education, training courses). The decision to 
invest resources to obtain such training (direct outlays and foregone 
income or leisure) depends on the perceived benefits vis-a-vis the costs. 
To the extent that training leads to higher skills, which in turn yield 

pecuniary returns, one anticipates a positive financial return to such 

ij 

investments in human capital. Of course, the return to crafts training 
estimated in the data do not capture the nonmonetary returns resulting 
from the acquisition of new or better skills. 

Included in the estimating equation are several types of crafts 
training (note that they are measured in different units — months, years, 
courses, number of workshops). From the financial perspective, it 
appears that taking college courses and serving as an apprentice have a 
positive and significant impact on hourly earnings. Taking four college 
courses in crafts is estimated to increase wage rates by approximately 
one percent. The return to an apprenticeship program has a much larger 
impact; each month of apprenticeship leads to over a one percent gain in 
wages, or a 16.5 percent increase for a year'^s apprenticeship. On the 
other hand, individuals currently serving as an apprentice forego a 
subtantial portion of their earnings; on average, they receive a wage 
rate that is two-thirds lower than otherwise similar crafts-artists not 
actively participating as an apprentice. 

Other types of crafts training are estimated to have negligible 
effectr. on hourly earnings. In fact, participation in workshops held 
by crafts schools or organizations is associated with significantly 
negative wage repercussions. While it is possible that some types of 
training may have little impact on hourly earnings, it is difficult to 
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conceive of a training program having a deleterious effect, A likely 
explanation, although it must remain conjecturaL at this point, is that 
crafts-artists who enroll in workshops may be less inclined to sell their 
products than those who invest in a college or apprenticeship program. 
An analogous argument could be made for some of the other training 
modes • 

Several levels of formal educational attainment were included, 
but the only significant finding was for crafts-artists who have earned 
at least a BA degree. An interpretation for this positive relationship 
between higher education and crafts earnings is that letter educated 
individuals may possess general abilities that are useful in organizing a 
personal bu;3iness and establishing an effective marketing stategy, 
CoMiunicatiDn skills may also be relevant in talking to customers about 
their products. Training in business skills is expected to increase 
sales income, thereby leading to a greater hourly return to crafts 
activity. The results indicate that individuals who have acquired such 
training receive a 22 percent higher wage rate than those who have not. 
As noted above, one should be careful in inferring causality from this 
empirical relationship. It is possible that crafts-artists with a 
greater commitment to sales tend to be the ones who are likely to obtain 
such training, and may have received a higher observed wage in the 
absence of training because of their greater underlying sales motivation. 

Another source by which crafts-artists acquire production and 
marketing skills is through their work experience (e,g,, learning-by- 
doing). Most analyses of wage rates for employees have found a 
curvilinear relationship between years of work experience (or age) and 
wage rates. That is, wage rates generally increase with experience up to 
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some maximum and thereifter begin to decline. ~ To test for this relations- 
ship, a quadratic years of experience variable (experience and experience 
squared) was included in the log-wage equation. The equation was reesti- 
mated replacing a years of age quadratic expression for the experience 
terms. For this sample, experience has an insignificant effect, while 
age demonstrated a significant curvilinear relationship that is analogous 
to what has been found in other studies; that is, the estimated 
coefficient for age is positive, while that for age-squared is much 
smaller and negative in value. This implies that wage rates for crafts- 
artists, on average, increase with age, and based on the empirical 
evidence, the growth in wages continues until an individual is 42.5 years 
of age, and then it begins to decline. 

Artistic Quality. The positive link between crafts training 
< and experience) and hourly earnings is explained by the underlying 
assumption that training leads to greater skills which in turn raise the 
v,ilue of a craf ts-artists's hourly labor input. For any given level or 
type of training, however,, there undoubtedly remains considerable 
variation in artistic quality and even technical skills. The data 
provide several measures of the latter which are referred to generally as 
"quality" indicators. By regressing the log-wage on both the training 
and quality variables, as well as other factors, one can estimate the 
separate influence of each set of measures. 



— For private employees, it has been found that wage rates 
increase with age up to 40-45 years and thereafter begin to decline. 
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Conceptually, there is a distinction between technical skills and 
artistic quality since excellence in one may not necessarily imply 
excellence in the other. Similarly, it is not clear which component is 
rewarded more highly in the market place through greater sales or higher 
wage rates. The assumption is that both artistic quality and techni al 
competence are related to such factors as exhibitions and shows, receipt 
of financial support and recognition through awards. Whether or not a 
crafts-artist is a teacher aftd vketker other crafts-artists are willing 
to exchange products are ancillary measures of skill and quality. 

The regression results offer stro»g evidence in support of the 
expected association between recent exhibits and hourly earnings. 
Crafts-artists vko have exhibited tkcir work between 2 and 10 times 
during the past year are estimated to receive a wage rate that is 40 
percent higher than comr|iarable persons with nome or one exhibit. Those 
with more tkan 10 emhibits earn an hourly w«ie over 80 percent greater 
than those with less than two exhibits. The financial imflicationr of 
exhibiting one's work are very substantial and confirm the popular wisdom 
that exhibits are an important if not prerequisite step toward relative 
financial success . 

The way in which exhibition experience leads to greater earnings 
probably consist of three related phenomena. First, to the extent that 
skill or quality is positively correlated with the number of exhibits, 
crafts-artists with greater exhibition experience will sell more oi: their 
w^rk, perhaps at higher prices, than less able crafts-artists because of 
quality differences. Second, the manner in which potential customers 
learn of and choose among crafts-artists is likely to be influenced by 
what is observed at exhibitions. Shows serve as both a marketing outlet 
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and a form of credent ializing for craf t s-art ist s • The former affects 
customer accesss, while the latter provides an institutional quality 
label. Also related to this phenomenon is the appeal of owning works 
produced by well-known and recognized craf ts*artist s • 

Third, there may be an element of self-selection in that crafts- 
artists desiring to sell their works may make a greater attempt to 
exhibit their products than similarly skilled persons without such a 
(strong) disposition. Finally, there is a C*tch-22 element to 
exhibitions, particularly for museums and one-person shows. Crafts- 
artists with excellent skills and great artistic quality may be thwarted 
in their efforts to show their work unless they have had previous shows. 
While high quality and skill may ultimately lead to exhibits, such a 
self-perpetuating pattern suggests that the measure of past exhibits 
should be considered an imperfect barometer of artistic ability. 

It is interesting that neither the receipt of financial support 
to produce crafts nor the receipt of an award or prize for crafts is 
significantly related to hourly earnings. Presumably these forms of 
artistic recognition are reflective of skills and quality. One could 
conjecture that the difference in effect between these variables and the 
impact of exhibitions is because p ublic recognition is a more important 
determinant of a craf ts^artist ' s financial success than the receipt of 
financial support or awards. 

Teaching crafts connotes both skill attainment and some degree of 
recognition. The only statistically significant finding in the 
regression analysis is for teaching at a crafts school or professional 
workshop . 
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Many crafts-artists exchange their work, with others and trade 
their products with nonartists for living necessities and health care. 
The latter was found to be significantly correlated with hourly earnings. 
On one hand, the ability to exchange crafts may be associated with crafts 
skills (i.e., a desirable product). But on the other hand, indiviiiuals 
who trade their work for living necessities may b^ those who rely more 
heavily on crafts for their livelihood which implies a greater orien- 
tation toward sales than with other crafts-artists. This variable may be 
primarily picking up the latter effect. ^ 

Production Facilities. The data contain little information about 
the physical capital inputs that go into producing crafts. Nor is there 
information concerning the type or efficiemcy of the production process 
itself. An indirect measure that is reported by the survey respondents 
is where they produce their crafts. The estimation, distinguiskes 
between thee gemcral categories: private facilities (studio or work- 
shop), public facilities (cooperative, community or school workshop), and 
in-home facilities (this category is the excluded variable in the 
regression). 

Relative to producing crafts at home, crafts-artists using a 
private workshop receive higher hourly earnings, while those using public 
workshops earn less. An explanation for these statistically significant 
correlations is subject to speculation. Those who use private facilities 
are more likely to pay for the space and equipment (rent or mortgage pay- 
ment if owned), which suggests that such an arrangement requires greater 
hourly earnings to comp<s>nsate for the added costs of the facilities. A 
similar argument can be made for in-home workshops versus public studios 
in that the former implies foregoing space that could be used for other 
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activities* However, it is unclear the extent to which there are user 
charges for public workshops^ although the above argument holds as long 
as relative price differences remain in effect ♦ 

Demographic Factors > In addition to age which is viewed as a 
proxy for work experience, the estimation tested for male-female 
differences • The neAuJLt_8_su^^est that males with otherwise comparable 
characteristics earn 26 percent higher wage rates than females. This 
significant difference may reflect: (1) sexu&l discrimination, (2) 
unobserved skill advantages for males over females, or (3) a greater 
tendency for males to engage in selling activities than females* Without 
more precise information, the three effects cannot be disentangled from 
one another. 

Crafts rt#dia* While statistically controlling for the influence 
of various for«» of personal heterogeneity discussed above, it is 
interesting to »«c if there arc significant differences in financial 
returns across crafts media* What is imnediately apparent is that 
craf ts^artists whose primary media consist of clay, leather, glass, 
metal, wood, and "other media" (a residual category) are estimated to 
earn significantly higher hourly returns than individuals engaged in the 
comparison group (the omitted fiber medium)*—^ Put differently, crafts- 
artists working in paper and fiber earn somewhere between 35 and 74 
percent less per hour than comparable persons involved in other media* 



— The differences among the more financially attractive media, 
while large, are not estimated to be significantly different from one 
another* 
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Since 39 percent of the sample consists of crafts-artists whose 
primary medium is fiber, and to the extent that the sample is representa- 
tive of the general population of crafts-artists who sell their products, 
then it is possible that the crafts market for fiber products is charac- 
terized by a relatively large supply of goods compared with other crafts 
markets, thus driving down sales and reducing hourly earnings* Although 
this is a possibility, there are several reasons why this must remain 
conjecture* One reason relates to the possible differences in sales 
efforts among crafts-artists in different media* It is possible that 
crafts-artists engaged primarily in fiber and paper are not as strongly 
motivated toward sales as with other crafts-artists* Another reason 
relates to gross versus net income* Media other than fiber and paper may 
incur greater production costs (space, equipment, materials) which would 
reduce the net financial return if these expenses were deducted from 
gross income. 

In summary, the regression analysis has yielded a number of 
interesting insights into what factors are associated with crafts- 
artists' hourly earnings. Consideration of these empirical relationships 
may assist in helping crafts-artists improve their financial status* In 
general, the hourly earnings of crafts-artists are determined by the same 
set of factors that have been found to influence the wage rates of 
private employees* Higher skill levels, denoted by past training, 
educational attainment, experience, and artistic quality have been 
estimated to have positive earnings implications* 

An inherent problem with the analysis is the inability to 
measure the degree of sales orientation of the sample members* Two 
similar crafts-artists may spend equal amounts of time producing crafts. 
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Since 39 percent of the sample consists of crafts-artists whose 
primary medium is fiber, and to the extent that the sample is representa- 
tive of the general population of crafts-artists who sell their products, 
then it is possible that the crafts market for fiber products is charac- 
terized by a relatively large supply of goods compared with other craft^^ 
markets, thus driving down sales and reducing hourly earnings. Although 
this is a possibility, there are several reasons why this must remain 
conjecture. One reason relates to the possible d/.ff erences in sales 
efforts among crafts-artists in different media. It is possible that 
craf ts^artist s engaged primarily in fiber and pap«ir are not as strongly ' 
motivated toward sales as with other crafts-artists. Another reason 
relates to gross versus net income. Media other than fiber and paper may 
incur greater production costs (space, equipment, materials) which would 
reduce the net financial return if these expenses were deducted from 
gross income • 

In summary, the regression analysis has yielded a number of 
interesting insights into what factors are associated with crafts- 
artists' hourly earnings. Consideration of these empirical relationships 
may assist in helping crafts-artists improve their financial status^ In 
general, the hourly earnings of crafts-artist^ are determined by the same 
set of factors that have been found to influence the wage rates of 
private employees. Higher skill levels, denoted by past trai£?ing, 
education'*! attainment, experience, and artistic quality havo been 
estimated to have positive earnings implications. 

An inherent problem with the analysis is the inability to 
measure the degree of sales orientation of the sample members. Two 
similar crafts-artists may spend equal amounts of time producing craftb, 

\ 
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but a difference in effort to sell will be reflected in the observed 
hourly returns. It is possible that variation in sales effort may 
explain the estimated male-female differences and the different I'eturns 
associated with crafts media. 

D. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 

Two facets of crafts-artists activity have been investigated in 
this analysis: the level of involvement as measured by weekly hours of 
work, and the financial returns to crafts as measured by gross hourly 
earnings. With regard to the empirical examination, crafts-artists 

o 

represent an interesting, albeit difficult, group to study because the 
pursuit of crafts is strongly influenced by both economic and non- 
economic factors. Th<> regression analysis finds, that while crafts- 
artists may be motivated by artistic and other intangible goals, their 

* "... 
behavior is also significantly responsive to economic stimuii. I9 the 

latter sense, crafts-artists display much of the same economic behavior 

that has been found in studies of the economic behavior of workers 

employed in the private sector. For example, workers^ tend to benefit 

from the acquisition of skills and work effort is induced by greater 

remuneration (pecuniary and nonpecuniary) ; relationships that seem to 

hold regardless of the type of work or circumstances of employment. 

While there are undoubtedly idiosyncracies with respect to classes of 

workers and individuals within classes, there also appear to be many 

areas of commonal ity . 
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1 • Primary Findings 

With regard to the weekly hours of crafts involvement, the 
empirical analysis has yielded several interesting findings. There is 
strong evidence that crafts-artists respond positively to a greater 
potential wage rate. Whether or not they convert the potetU;ial into 
actual earnings may be largely governed by personal preference regarding 
sales. For example, two identical workers producing the same type and 
c^^wmt^ty of product §»«^tiray^differ with respect to their sales effort; 
][ence, th^ respective hourly earnings will vary. The afialysis attempted 
t\ circumvent this problem by inputing an hourly wage rale to each 
crafts-artist based on the regression estimates for the subsample of 
individuals who reported positive sales income. In the example above, 
both crafts-artists would have the same value for the imputed wage rate. 
Presumably, the person choo»ing to sell less of his or her product 
derives nonmonetary satisfaction equals the dollar gains to the one with 
a greater sales orientation. The fact that the estimates using the 

V 

imputed wage are statistically -more powerful than when using the observed 
wage (including zero for nonsellers) implies that the potential returns 
to crafts activity is a more appropriate incentive measure. 

This finding suggests that a better understanding of what 
determines the hourly earnings of crafts-artists will also assist in 
predicting which persons are more likely to spend greater time in 
producing crafts. The estimation finds a positive financial return to 
certain types of training in crafts production as well as in business- 
related skills. The quality and/or recognition of a crafts-artists 
is found to be a significant factor in explaining hourly wage rates. 
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The general work Experience that crafts-artists accumulate' over time 

i !' 

also be^rs ^ significant monetary impact* While not all of the skill, 

! 

training, and quality measures are estimated to have a significant 
impact, the (Collective e^'i'^ .*c^ is quite conclusive in support of 
the financial importiivce of acquiring technical and business skills. 
Artistic quality, however important, is not considered to be as amenable 
to training as technical skills and business know-how. Finally, indi- 
viduals specializing in paper and fiber (the latter being the most 
popular medium) are estimated to have signif iciantly lower hourly 
earnings than otherwise similar crafts-artists. While this may par- 
tially reflect a difference i^ sales orientation, it may, especially 
for fiber-related crafts, suggest soae overcrowding in that sector. 

The lack of statistically significant patterns of association are 
often of interest. In particular, the receipt of financial support and 
receipt of an award or prize appear to have no systematic relationship 
with either hourly ep^nings or weekly hours. However, this is not 
necessarily a disappointing result, since one rationale for awarding 
grants to artists is to provide assistance tx> those with artistic quality 
but who may be experiencing financial difficulties. The findings suggest 
that this form of help or recognition is not associated with greater 
pecuniary returns or greater involvement. However, a test of the impact 

of such assistance on crafts-artists activity and financial success 

1 

requires a longitudinal sample in order to estimate any cause-effect 
relationships that ma| exist, 

Mofct measures %£ training or skills do not be^ir much relationship 
to crafts-artists'' work hours, although a few stand out — exhibition 
experience, apprenticeship training, and college teaching or giving 
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private lessons. Given the avocatiojnal motive foiLjnany craf ts-articts , 
it is not surprising that the acquisition atid possession of skills lack a 
systematic association with involvement. 

Crafts do compete with other; activities, and the data offer some 

li 

indirect evidence of this competition for one's time. Individuals from 

\ I ! 

larger families and those who own their own hom^ tend to work lesfs than 

" ; ^ .. 1 

those in the opposite situatian. Rural area residents appear to spend 

more time in producing crafts than otherwise similar persons living in 

more populated areas, possibly due to lack of altetnative opportuhities 

and/or local crafts traditions. Hales are estimated to receive higher 

hourly earnings than females, although, they tend to spend fewer hjours in 

crafts for a given potential wage rate. This implies that crafts may be 

a more impoH^i^^ leisure activity for females than males and that the 

latter may be mere oriented toward sales. Finally, ctafts involvement 

was not found to be significantly related to the levei; of income from 

other household members* 

i 'I 
\ .. 

2 . Problems and RecomsM&ndat ions for Future Research 1 

There are two characteristics of crafts-artists that create 
analytical difficulties. First, the returns to crafts (activity consist 

ef both monetary and nonmentary elements. Hence, an analysis of the 

! 

financial returns to crafts will understate the true returns to the 

1 

extent that nonpecuniary remuneration is present* In the present data 

I 

set, it is not possible to discern the relative importance of these 

remunerative elements. Second, individuals may engage xn crafts as. an 

ii 

avocation, as an income producing activity, or both. Pejrsons with 
similar features may be strongly oriented toward one but |not the other 
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which, in turu, is reflected in different levels of observed hourly 
earnings. VHiile it is difficult to identify where individuals position 
themselves on the leisure-work continuum of crafts activity, some of the 
explanatory variables used in the empirical analysis undoubtedly reflect 
such a phenomenon. To the extent to which individuals have selected 
themselves into a sales or avocation position, the interpretation of some 
of the estimated relationships should be viewed with caution. For 
example, apprenticeship training may have a positive effect on earnings 
and work hours, but those who acquire such training may have a strong 
disposition toward crafts; activity and sales, so that they would have had 
relatively high hours and wa^^es even in the absence of such training. 
Hence, one should 8e" somewhat guarded in drawing f^olicy inferences from 
the empirical results. 

Another weakness is the use of a gross rather than net hourly 
earnings measure. Production techniques and costs vary both within and 
especially across crafts media. Fuxthermore, variable costs are 
obviously related to the level of output. The estimates for the wage 
equation, however, are consistent with many a priori expectations and are 
similar to the findings for privately employed workers, which lends some 
credence to the general pattern of relationships that wexe estimated. 

Further analysis with this data set would he a useful 
undertaking,. First, the wage rate analysis should be rl^stivnated with 
the full sample, using d Tobit model to control statistically for the 
presence of many observations with a zero wage rate (nonsellers) . This 
procedure would provide a means to confront directly the uncoscsrved 
decision to sell or not* Second, tests for interactions among variables 

q 

should be made. For example, it is* possible Lhf»t if media and training 
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were interacted in the regression estimation, the negative association 
with earnings found for some training modes would persist only for some 
media types and not for others. Third, it would be desirable to try to 
exploit the data collected on production expenses to obtain a more 
^accurate picture of net earnings. 

Other phenomena could be examined with this data set as well. 
For example, it would be most interesting to investigate what factors 
prompt an individual to pursue crafts as a primary occupation, or to 
engage in crafts as the primary source of income. It wo^'li also be 
useful to explore the relationship between (lack of) financial success 
and the responses of crafts-artists regarding the most significant 
obsLOcles to exhibiting and selling crafts. 

Finally, the link between crafts activity and other employment 
could be investigated with the survey data. For many craf ts~artist s , the 
level of involvement is intimately related to other employment. 
Fluctuations in the latter's work requirements may significantly 
constrain the available time for crafts activity. Alternatively, some 
crafts-artists may choose positions of employment that accommodate their 
extracurricular interests, especially if crafts serve as a secondary job 
or a.« a major source of income, 

3 , Financial Rewards from Crafts Activity: Some Policy Implications 

The preliminary nature of this analysis limits the degree to 
which policy implications should be drawn from the results. Never- 
theless, there are several findings which seem to offer some guidance 
to policy-makers and crafts organizations concerned with assisting 
crafts-artists attain greater financial rewards from their endeavors. 
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Given the relatively low earnings derived from crafts activity, such an 
outcome would surely be welcomed by crafts-artists. 

First, not all types of training appear to increase the hourly 
earnings of crafts-artists. More specialized or intensive methods, such 
as college courses and apprenticeships, seem to have a larger financial 
impact that other programs. In addition, training in business-related 
skills is significantly linked to earnings which makes good sense in 
light of the fact that many crafts-artists are in essence self-employed 
business persons. Greater encouragement and direction along these lines 
may be warranted, as well as the provision of more of these programs. 

Second, the exposure received by crafts-artists through 
exhibiting their products is a well-known ingredient to making sales. 
While competitive exhibits and shows are undoubtedly tied to artistic 
excellence, crafts festivals may have less stringent standards. Parci- . 
cipation in, and availability of, crafts shows should also be encouraged 
to increase exposure to potential buyers and provide a better means by 
which the public can judge and choose among various artists. 

Third, there is no perceptible effect of crafts awards or 
financial support on either the level of activity or the hourly earnings. 
This finding suggests that perhaps the resources of the Endowment and 
other public and private agencies might be more effective if directed 
toward other strategies to assist crafts-artists. This, of course, is 
within the context of crafts involvement and monetary returns. There are 
other objectives of financial support and crafts awards that may, in 
themselves, justify their continuation. 

Finally, there is scmt indirect evidence that fiber-related 
crafts may be * encountering a relative oversupply of products as 

'• ) 
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reflected in the low r returns earned by these crafts-artists. However, 
this implication must remain tentative until analysis can be carried out 
that better controls for the sales orientation of crafts-artists and 
deducts production costs from gross earnings. Fiber crafts-artists 
may very well be less oriented to sales and have lower production costs 
than crafts-artists working in other media. 
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VI, CRAFTS PROFESSIONALS AND SUBSCRIBERS 



This section of the report is devoted to testing the extent to 
which the survey of crafts-artists who are members of crafts organiza- 
tions include three subsets of craf ts-arti8ts,~^ The groups are crafts- 
artists who: 

o Sell their crafts at nationally recognized shops 
and galleries 

o Exhibit at prominent fairs and crafts exhibitions 

o Subscribe to crafts periodicals. not published by 
crafts organizations. 

Each of these groups ma,y be different from "member" crafts-artists in 
some crucial way. If this is so , the generalizability of the latter data 
would be more difficult. There are actually two steps to this testing 
process. The first is to check on the extent of membership among each 
of the subgroups; the second is te examine the characteristics of each 
subgroup to be sure that a similar type of crafts-artist is included 
in the "member" survey. The higher the proportion^^of membership among . 
each of the subgroups and the fewer major differences in characteristics 
(demographic or crafts-related) appear, the more exact will be estimates 
of the number of crafts-artists and conclusions regarding their character- 
istics based on the members survey. 



— The Methodology Report for this study includes details on 
selection of outlets and individual crafts-artists. The sampling, 
procedures used do not produce representative samples of their respective 
sample frames. 
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A. EXTENT OF MEMBERSHIP 

Virtually all of the sellers and exhibitors are members of one 
or more crafts organization (Table VI.l). About three-quarters of 
subscribers are members. These findings are based on tabulations of 
the responses to questions asked during a telephone screening interview 
to sellers and exhibitors and from responses to questionnaires mailed. 
No telejihone calls were made to subscribers; all responses from sub-*^*^* 
scribers are tabulations of questionnaire responses (Table VI«1). 

A complicating element is present which must be recognized in 
making the cstrnates of membership. Not all respondents to the survey of 
members reported their membership. In fact, all respondents to that 
survey were members of organizations that met our definition; however, 18 
percent did not report they were a member of any crafts organization when 
that question was asked in the questionnaire. (As indicated earlier m 
the report, it was necessary to know the number of organization? each 
crafts-artist belonged to so that each response would be properly 
weighted.) Given that less than 100 percent of crafts-artist members 
reported their membership, it is reasonable to make a corresponding 
adjustment to the reported membership figures for sellers, exhibitors and 
subscribers. This adjustment, which is reflected in the membership 
estimates in Table VI. 1, takes the reported percentages of membership in 
crafts organizations among sellers, exhibitors and subscribers and 
inflates each of these figures by 1.22 (derived as the ratio of actual 
membership among member crafts-artists to reported membership or 100/82) • 
As a result all sellers are estimated to be members, as are 95 percent of 
exhibitors. Membership is less prevalent among subscribers, but at an 
estimated 73 percent is still substantial. 



TABLE Via 



EXTENT OF MEMBERSHIP IN CRAFTS ORGANIZATIONS IN VARIOUS 
CRAFTS-ARTIST SAMPLE FRAMES, 1980-1981 



Surve:y^ of Craf ts-Artists 



Members Sellers Exhibitors Subscribers 



Percentage of crafts- 
artists re£^rting 
membership" 




87% 


792 




60Z 


During telephone contact 


NA 


892 


782 




MA 


In mail response 


NA 


852 


812 




60Z 


Actual (or estimated) 
membership 


lOOZ 


* b/ 

1002 


* 

952 




* b 

732 


Number of respondents 


2,610 


172 


565 




168 


SOURCE: Surveys of Crafts- 


-Artists, Mathematica Policy 


Research 


, Inc . 





\ 



NA « Not Applicable 
a/ 

— The 4Lurvey of Member Crafts-Artists was based on membership in a 
crafts organization so the percentage reporting such membership should be 100 
percent. See Section IV. C for a more detailed description. Percentages for 
member crafts-artist s , are weighted; the others are not. 

—^These estimated percentages are calculated by multiplying the 
proportion 100/82, which is the proportion of member crafts-artists reporting 
membership, by the reported membership percentage. For sellers of crafts, the 
result is 104 percent which is shown as 100 percent. 

\ 

I 
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Consequently, the estimate of 150,000 to 180,000 crafts-artists, 
developed in Section II based on the data from the members survey, is 
quite satisfactory as an estimate of all crafts-artists as regards^ 
sellers and exhibitors but may be a slight understatement because not all 
crafts-artist subscribers are members. In order to judge the extent of 
the underestimate, reliable information on the size of the unduplicated , 
subscription list for all crafts-related publications not affiliated with 
a crafts membership organzation is needed. In addition, an assumption 
that the estimate of 73 percent membership is representative of the 
subscribers to all such periodicals would be necessary. The estimate of 
73 percent membership may not apply because a nonrandom sample of 
periodicals was used precisely because no reliable estimate of the size 
of the universe of subscribers was available to permit drawing a 
representative sample • 

B. COMPARISONS OF CRAFTS- ARTISTS IN DIFFERENT SAMPLES 

The second aspect of the test is to determine the extent to which 
the information gathered from crafts-artists who are members of crafts 
organizations represents all crafts-artists. In order to facilitate 
comparisons to the sellers and exhibitors who are members of one or more 
crafts organization, the information about member crafts-artists whose 
primary activity is crafts aad who spend more than 40 hours per week 
producing their work is used. On the other hand, tabulations for all 
member crafts-artists are cojipared to all subscribers. By using these 
comparisons, similarities or differences of characteristics can be more 
readily observed. To the extent that there are similarities in the 
characteristics reported, there is reason to DeHeve that the data from 
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the Survey of Member Crafts-Artists adequately represents the particular 
subgroup (sellers, exnibitors, or subscribers) • Equally important, the 
inforauition from the members survey can be weighted to properly reflect 
the significance of compon'^nts of the crafts-artist population. 
Accordingly, in this section, the most important aspects are the extent 
to which sellers', exhibitors' and subscribers' characteristics match 
those of the groups of member craf ts-artists to which they are compared. 

1. Demographic Profile 

A glance at the statistical profiles indicates a remarkable 
similarity between the groups of crafts-artists selected for the 
comparisons. Sellers and exhibitors more closely resemble those crafts- 
artists who spend more than 40 hours per w^-ek on crafts th^n they do 
all member crafts-artists. Also, subscribers are much closer in 
characteristics to all member crafts-artists than to the subgroup who 
work at crafts for more than 40 hours per week (Table VI. 2). 

In examining the individual characteristics, it is tempting to 
think that sellers and exhibitors are components of the members' survey. 
If the value reported by sellers, for example, is often above the 
reported value from the aembers' data, then the value for exhibitors is 
often below it or vice versa • Actually, the three sets of information 
are indet>endent samples drawn in completely different ways from different 
populations. What is depicted is an indication that, at least for demo- 
graphic characteristics, there is a consistent pattern of similarities.-'^ 



^^There are statistical tests which can be used to determine the 
probability that two (or more) sets of information describe similar 
^groups in a population. However, among the assumptions or pre-conditions 
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TABLE VI. 2 



COMPARISON OF SUMMARY DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
SURVEYS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980-1981 



Member 



Characteristics 


Crafts- 
Artists: 
Primary 

Activity , 
40 + hr/wk^ 


/ 

Sellers 


Exhibi- 
tors 


Member 
Craf ti- 
Artistt : 

All ^, 
Members— 


Subscri- 
bers 


Percentage of females 


47.8 


54.4 


48.6 


70.2 


87.5 


Median age 


37.9 


37 .3 


35.3 


45.2 


39.7 


Percentage married 


~65.8 


56.4 


7'4.6 


71.6 


77.4 


Percentage white 


99.1 


95.6 


100.6 


97.9 


99.4 


Percentage of Hispanic 
origin or bAcksround 


2A 




1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


Percentage completing 4 
ur more jre«r0 ui; uuixcj^c 


54 S 


79.4 


73.6 


55.9 


59.5 


Percentage employed full- 
er part-time 


82.9 


95.6 


79.2 


53.9 


64.1 


Percentage vith crafts as 
main occupation 


96.6 


86 . 2 


91.4 


:3.6 


42.1 


Percentage who own their 
home 


67.4 • 


66.2 


79.2 


81.7 


82.6 


Average (mean) persons 
in household 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


b/ 

Number of respondent S'^ 


433-439 


63-68 


69-72 


2589-2632 


165-168 


Average (mean) household 
income 


$30,421 


$36,554 


$34,821 


$28,886 


$27,058 


Number of respondents 


140 


56 


63 


1,280 


122 



SOURCE: Surveys of Crafts-Artists, Mathenatica Policy Research, Inc. 



—Percentages are calculated using weighted responses; tne number 
4£ respondents is unweighted. 

I h/ ^ 

^ Range shown is the lowest an<^ highest number of respondents 

reporting the characteristics shown. 



/ 



Tt\e only major differences involve the percentage of females which is 
larger for subscribers than for all members and the greater percentages 

of sellers and exhibitors who have completed 4 or more years of coll/Bge 

I 

compared to member crafts-artists, 4- 

2* Crafts Charadteristics 

Although the populations examined appear to have the same 

personal characteristics, .^there is more variation when certain aspects of 

their^ crafts involvement are stucfied. For example^ the extent of females 

in the population of subscribers is responsible for the high share 

reported for fiber as a primary media (Table VI. 3). This can be 

confirmed by noting the low -percentages for metal and especially wood, 

which are primary media activities that attract more males among all 

member crafts-artists: There are somewhat more potters among sellers and 

fiber crafts-artists among exhibitors than are found among member crafts- 

'' ' ' fi ' 

artists who spend more thau 40 hours per week producing. Also, a larger 

shar^ of sellers tend to have worked in crafts for more than 10 years. 

Otherwise, the incidence of commissioned work, number of yft»rs in crafts 

and hours per week are quite close for sailers and exhibitors and 

subscribers and their respective comparison groups (Table VI. 3). 



for this is that each set Oi infoVmation be representative of the pop- 
ulation from which it is drawn. -There is no such assurance regarding 
the extent to which sellers, exhibitors or subscril^ers included in this 
data set represent all sellersT exhibitors, or subscribers. However, the 
great similarities observed make it unlikely that there are major 
differences in demographic characteristics among the components. - 
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TABLE VI* 3 



MEDIA AND INVOLVEMENT IN CRAFTS 
SURVEYS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980-1981 



Characteristics 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists: 
Primary 

Activity I 
40 > hr/wk- Sellers 



Exhibi- 
tors 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists: 

All 
Members 



±1 



Subscri- 
bers 



Primary Media: 



Fiber 


16.4 


11.8 


21.7 


41.8 


67.0 


Clay 


31.6 


44.0 


34.9 


17.4 


20.4 


Leather or paper 


3.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.9 




or other 


11.4 


13.2 


11.5 


6.8 


6.6 


Metal 


16.7 


11.7 


14.5 


12.5 


3.6 


Wood 


20.5 


14.7 


13.0 


16.6 


2.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Nimber of respondents 


249 


68 


' 69 


2536 


167 


Percentage working in 
primary media for more 
than 10 yeats 


47.9 


69.1 


44.4 


44.6 


45.2 


Number o^f^espondents 


256 


68 


72 


2627 


168 


Average number of years 
spent working in crafts 


13.2 


13.3 


11.4 


16.3 


10 .0 


Number of respondents 


254 


68 


72 


2608 


167 


Average number of hours 
per week spent : 












Produ<:ing crafts 
Marketing crafts 


54.9 
7.2 


A4.3 
7.5 


42.7 
9.1 


19.5 
2.3 


22.6 
3.2 


Number of respondents 


228 


62 


66 


2375 


155 


Percentage doing commis- 
sioned crafts work 


77.6 


72.0 


77.8 


45.8 


45.2 


Number of respondents 


256 


68 


72 


2628 


168 


SOURCE: Surveys of Crafts-Artists, 


Mathematics 


Policy Research, 


Inc. 




a/ 

— Percentages are 
of respondents is unweighted. 


calculated using 


weighted reaponses; the 


number 
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In regard to training received, about 90 percent of crafts- 
artists in all subgroups agree they are satisfied or very satisifed with 
their past crafts training. There is a little more variation regarding 
the share now receiving training and those planning to acquire additional 
training. Sellers and exhibitors each are undergoing le^s training and 
desire less additional training than do member crafts-artists (Table 
VI,4), Subscribers also are taking less training, but desire more in the 
future. Training in business skills is more highly valued by exhibitors 
than sellers; subscribers ate also interested in acquiring more business 
skill training* 

The pattern of satisfactions reported by crafts-artists, whether 
they are sellers, exhibitors, subscribers or in one of the comparison 
groups, is the same. Creative expression is most highly ranked by all 
(Table VI,5), The second most important satisfaction for sellers and 
exhibitors and their counterparts among the comparison groups is "life's 
work," followed by a sense of accomplishment and their ability to derive 
sufficietit iiicome from crafts. All of these are reflected in the 
satisfactions reported by member crafts-artists working more than 40 
hours per week at crafts, "A diversion from daily routine" replaces 
sufficiency of income as an important satisfaction for subscribers. 

There is nearly the same unanimity for goals to be obtained in 
the next 5 years. Increased income from the sale of unique works was 
mentioned by about three-quarters of the "professional" 
Developing artistic competence and win recognitims^faward are also very 

libitor s 



prevalenc; each was reported by k'b^^to^^^^^ of sellers o\ 

and their comparison group, S^rtSscribers al^g with all member crafts- 



ists ranked devoting^^re tim'^' to craf^^s and winning recognit iou/award 



ab^it equaIly;?^"56"to 61 percent (Table ^/i-S) 



TABLE VI* 4 



COMPARISON OF TRAINING CHARACTERISTICS 
SURVEYS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, I980-198I 



Member 





Crafts- 
Artists : 






Member 
Crafts- 




Cliaracteristics 


Pr imar y 

Activity / 
40 + hr/wk- 


Sellers 


Exhibi- 
tors 


Artists.: 

All ^1 
Members" 


Subscri- 
bers 


Percentage satisfied or 












very satisfied with 
past training in crafts 


92.8 


89.7 


92.9 


89.6 


88.0 


Number of respondents 


254 


68 


70 


2593 


167 


Percentage now receiving 
crafts training 


3.5 


1.5 


1.4 


14.5 


8*3 


Number of respondents 


256 


68 


72 


2586 


168 


Average hours per week 
of training 


1.4 


♦ 


T 


1 *u 




Number of respondents 


256 






2586 




Percentage with training 
in business skills 


30.2 


20.9 


31.0 






Number of respondents 


251 


67 


71 


1919 


107 


Percentage with no business 










training with a desire 












for training in business 
skills 


58.8 


51.9 


72.9 


57.4 


75.3 


Number of respondents 


176 


52 


48 


1304 


73 


Percentage planning to 












acquire additional 
crafts skills 


57.5 


42.6 


54.9 


67.2 


76.5 


Number of respondents 


254 


68 


71 


2603 


166 



SOURCE: Surveys of Crafts-Artists, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

-'^Percentages are calculated using weighted responses; the number 
of respondents is unweighted. 

# Average not shown because there are fewer than 50 respondents in category. 
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TABLE VI. 5 



COMPARISON OF SATISFACTION FROM CRAFTS AND CRAFTS-RELATED GOALS 
SURVEYS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980-1981 



Characteristics 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists : 
Primary 

Activity # 
40 + hr/wk- Sellers 



Exhibi- 
tors 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists : 

All I Subscri- 
Mcmbers— bers 



Percentage of crafts- 
artists with most 
important satisfactions 
from crafts work: 
Means of creative 

expression 39.7 
Life's work 25.0 
Sense of accomplishment 13.5 
Produce works for sale 7.1 
Derive sufficient income 10.9 
Diversion from daily 

routine 1.3 
Other 1.3 

Number of respondents 256 



41.2 
38.2 
8.8 
1.5 
7.4 

1.4 
2.9 

68 



37.5 
25.0 
8.3 
5.6 
16.7 

1.4 
5.6 

72 



42.4 
6.0 

17.1 
3.5 
2.0 

8.0 
0.6 

2587 



55.4 
8.3 

19.6 
2.4 
3.0 

10.7 
1.8 

168 



Percentage with the 
following specific 
goals for the next 5 
years : 

Win recognition/award 44.2 

Develop artistic compe- 
tence 54.2 
Increase income from 

sale of: 

Unique works 72.2 
Production works 33.6 

Devote more time to 

crafts 18.1 

Other 8.5 

Nui ^er of respondents 255 



55.8 
51.5 



77.9 
28.0 

30.9 
16.2 

68 



44.4 
50.0 



75.0 
33.3 

22.2 
23.6 



72 



31.5 
55.9 



41-4 
19.6 

58.8 
5.4 

2628 



35.7 
61.3 



50.0 
22.0 

58.9 
9.5 

168 



SOURCE: Surveys of Crafts-Artists, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 

^^Percentages are calculated using weighted responses; the number 



of respondents is unweighted, 
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By definition, sellers and exhibitors participate in crafts 
exhibits; also, the share of subscribers who exhibit matches the 
percentage of all crafts-artists who exhibit (Table VI. 6). A little 
more surprising is that sellers exhibit more frequently than those 
labeled "exhibitors." Sellers have also won more awards in the past 3 
years than exhibitors. Subscribers are again indistinguishable from all 
crafts-artists. 

In addition to art/crafts fairs (92 percent), exhibitors partici- 
pated in juried events (88 percent) and one-person invited exhibits (68 
percent). Sellers were more attracted to group- invited exhibits QOO^ 
percent), one-person exhibits (79 percent) and group competition 
exhibits (78 percent). The most popular exhibiting activities for member 
crafts-artists who work at crafts 40 or more hours per week were group- 
invited exhibits (72 percent) and juried events and art/crafts fairs 
(each at 60 percent). Among subscribers and all crafts-artists, group- 
invited exhibits and art/crafts fairs were most popular. 

Nearly all respondents among members who worked at crafts for 
more than 40 hours per week, sellers or exhibitors produced crafts for 
sale; about two-thirds of all member crafts-artists and subscribers did 
the same (Table VI. 7). Large proportions (76 to 87 percent) of sellers, 
exhibitors and crafts-artists in their comparison group report their 
primary income is from the sale of crafts, while about a quarter of 
subscribers and all crafts-artists do. More sellers (93 percent) list 
art/crafts galleries as the place they sell their work than exhibitors 
who give just preference to art and crafts fairs (96 percent). Art/ 
crafts fairs are the first choice of those subscribers who sell, as is 
also true for all member crafts-artists (42 and 46 percent 
respectively) . 
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TABLE VI. 6 



COMPARISON OF EXHIBITING CHARACTERISTICS 
SURVEYS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980-1981 



Characteristics 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists : 
Primary 
Activity » 
40 + hr/wk-- Sellers 



Exhibi- 
tors 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists: 

All ^1 Subicri- 
Members'^ beri 



Percentage exhibiting 

their crafts in the . _ _ __ 

last^lZ" months ~" 89.0 100.0 98.6 

Number of .respondents who 

exhibit-^ 234 68 72 



82.2 



2176 



82.0 



167 



Percentage exhibiting more 
than 5 times or continu- 
ously in past 12 months 

Number of respondents 

Percentage who von an award 
or prize in last 3 years 

Number of respondents 

Percentage participating 
in the following 
activities in the last 
12 months: 



60.9 
233 

48.4 
231 



77.9 
68 

61.8 
68 



70.4 
71 

46.7 
71 



32.9 

1731 

42.2 
1720 



33.0 
94 

44.1 
93 



Art/crafts fairs 


59.6 


55.9 


91.7 


38.0 


36.5 


One-person exhibits 


"~~39.1 


79.4 


29.2 


15.3 


17.4 


Group-invited exhibit 


71.6 


100.0 


68.1 


36.1 


44.9 


Group competition exhibit 


31.6 


77.9 


38.8 


20.7 


24.6 


Juried events 


60.6 


57.4 


87.5 


29.8 


31.7 


Unjuried community event 


19.3 


17.6 


19.4 


16.4 


21.0 


Juried conmiunity event 


19.3 


13.2 


26.4 


8.8 


12.0 


Number of respondents 


254 


68 


72 


2196 


167 


SOURCE: Surveys of Crafts- 


Artists , 


Kathematica 


Policy Research, 


Inc . 





^ Percentages are calculated using weighted responses; the number 
of respondents is unweighted. 

—^Excludes respondents who reported they never exhibit their crafts work. 
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TABLE VI ,7 



COMPARISON OF SELLING CHARACTERISTICS 
SURVEYS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, I 980-1981 



Characteristics 



40 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists : 
Primary 

Activity / 
0 + hr/wk^ 



Sellers 



Exhibi- 
tors 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists: 

All ^1 Subscri- 
Members-' bers 



percentage pradiLcing— - - ^ — — 

works for sale 97.4 98.5 98.6 67,6 63.7 

Number of respondents 256 68 72 2629 168 

Percentage with primary 

income from sale of crafts 80*4 76.1 87.3 23.1 25.2 

Number of respondents 252 68 71 1910 107 

Percentage who sell 
their work through: 

Art/crafts fairs 60.0 57.4 95.8 46.2 41./ 

Own shop/studio 69.4 64.7 68.1 35.3 39.9 

Craftfl^shops 47.7 60.3 65,3 24.7 31.5 

Other retail outlets 25.7 36,8 50.0 12.8 14.3 

Cooperatives 8-6 4.4 11.1 6.5 3.6 

Commissicas 52.8 47.1 61.1 30-8 33.3 

Art/crafts galleries 60.7 92.6 73.6 28.7 32.7 

Mail orders 15.3 16.2 22.2 5.6 4.2 

Wholesalers 17.3 14.7 30.6 6.1 5.4 

Work group meetings 1.8 — — 6-0 ^ *^ 

Number of respondents 256 68 72 2625 168 



SOURCE: Surveys of Crafts-Artists, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
a/ 

— Percentages are 
of respondents is unweighted. 



—^Percentages are calculated using weighted responses; the number 
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The crafts-related income of sellers, exhibitors and subscribers 
is greater thau that of their counterparts itl'^the two comparison groups 
(Table VI. 8). This pattern is also evident in the pattern of lower non- 
craft sources and higher crafts expenses. Exhibitors have a higher net 
income from crafts, even though both sellers and exhibitors reported 
nearly the same average gross income from crafts. Also, subscribers do 
not net as much as sellers or exhibitors. 

The income characteristics of sellers, exhibitors and sub- 
scribers demonstrate the most variation from their comparison groups 
of any of the categories investigated. In large Treasure this could 
result from the specific focus of the sellers and exhibitors samples on 
crafts-artists who are especially active marketers of their crafts. For 
subscribers, there is not as obvious an explanation. 

Nonetheless, considering all the demographic and crafts-related 
characteristics reviewed in this section, there are remarkable similar- 
ities among the seller and exhibitor crafts-artists and respondents to 
the members survey who are highly involved in crafts, and also between 
subscriber crafts-artists and all respondents to the survey of members. 
Because of the similarities, it appears the survey of member crafts- 
artists includes many crafts-artists who closely resemble those who sell 
or exhibit and those who subscribe. Moreover, because the subscribers' 
information includes characteristics of both members and nonmembers; it 
is unlikely, given the similarities shown here, that the universe of 
subscribers contains crafts-artists who are radically different from 
member crafts-artists . 
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TABLE VI ,8 



COMPARISON OF INCOME CHARACTERISTICS 
SURVEYS OF CRAFTS-ARTISTS, I 980-1 981 



Characteristics 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists: 
Prinuiry 
Activity # 
40 + Lr/wk- 



Sellers 



Exhibi- 
tors 



Average gross income of 
crafts-artists from: 

Own crafts sales $11,568 
Number of respondents 229 

Crafts-related sources $ 1,133 
Number of respcnients 219 

Estimated sales and crafts- 
related gross income 
of respondents $12,701 

Average gross income of 
crafts-artists from 
teaching crafts $ 886 

Number of respondents 220 

Average non-crafts income 

of respondents $ 2,823 

Number of respondents 181 

^otal estimated average 
gross incomeyof 

respondents— $16 ,410 

Average crafts expenses 

of respondents $10 ,842 

Number of respondents 210 

Estimated net crafts ^/ 

income of respondents— $ 1,859 



$20,778 $20,i03 

61 70 

$ 481 $ 23 

62 69 



$21,259 $20,32B 

$ 2,884 $ 1,333 
59 65 

$ 1,290 $ 1,466 
58 67 

$25,433 $23,125 

$17,193 $12,299 
68 72 

$ 4,066 $ 8,027 



Member 
Crafts- 
Artists: 
All . 
Members— 



/ 



Subicri- 
bers 



$ 2,493 
2348 

$ 303 
2327 



$ l.lOo 
2352 

$ 8,008 
1734 



$ 2,627 
2169 

$ 169 



$ 5,362 

150 
$ 119 

155 



$ 2,796 $ 5,481 



$ 2,322 
155 

$ 5,231 
135 



$11,913 $13,034 



$ 2,638 
168 

$ 2,843 



SOURCE: Surveys of Crafts-Artists, Mathematic* Poll, lesearch. Inc. 

—^Percentages are calculated using weighted responses; the number 
of respondents ic unweighted. 



— Estimated based on sum of averages shown 

c/ 

— Estimated by subtracting average 
and crafts-related gross income of respondents 



—^Estimated by subtracting average crafts expenses from estimated sales 
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frequent are private lessons (17 percent), public schools (11 percent) 
and adult education courses, coxnmunity centers and professional workshops 
(from 8 to 10 percent each). An average of 2.6 hours per week iz i^pent 
teaching crafts. About 15 percent teach advanced students with larger 
percentages instructing intermediate and beginning students (Table 
IV. 22). 

Gross income from crafts sales is highest for glass or other 
media or combinations of media ($6,000), metal ($4,350) and clay 
($4,100). Clay and glass or other media also have the highest net 
incomes ($1,750 and $1,300 respectively), while metal has a slight net 
loss ($-76). > Gross income from teaching is highest, on the average, for 
potters, nearly $2,500, more than twice the average for all crafts- 
artists. Crafts-related sources contribute about $800 toward gross 
income of glass or other media and combinations of media crafts-artists 
(Table IV. 21). 

The amounts of gross and net income increase as the %xtent of 
involvement rises. Craf ts-£.rtists with crafts as a primary activity 
and working more than 40 hours a week report gross income from crafts 
sales of $11,600 and net incomes of $1,500. Only slightly less net 
income id earned by those working less than 40 hours per week. Crafts- 
artists with leisure or occasional involvement report *|?-ess than $600 
per year in gross income from crafts and net losses ranging from $100 
to $^^00 (Table IV. 21). 

The difference between crafts gross income and net income is 
crafts expenses which for all crafts-artists tote up to $2,627, almost 
equal to the average crafts-related income of $2,736. On tha average. 
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Crafts-Artists Questionnaire and other Material 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc: 




609-799-2600 
September 1980 



Dear Graf t3--Artlst : 

The National Endowment for the Arts has contracted with Mathematica 
Policy Research to conduct a national survey of crafts-artists- We have drawn 
our sample from people who belong to crafts organizations, and/or sell through 
major sales outlets and/or subscribe to crafts periodicals. 

The Endowment is attempting to assist American craf tspersons on both 
the local and national levels • In 1978, it funded a Census of Crafts Organi- 
zations which represented a major step in obtaining information needed to carry 
out this important project. The present survey is equally important because 
it will add significantly to the presently available data on such an important 
aspect of American life. 

The enclosed questionnaire has been designed to require a minimum of 
your time. Most questions can be answered by simply circling a code number. 
Although your participation is voluntary, we hope you will work with us to 
ensure that craf tspersons like yourself are fully represented in this survey. 
To protect confidentiality, the survey results will be reported in aggregate 
forri only and individual craf tspersons will not be identified, 

A prepaid addressed envelope is enclosed. We are eager to complete 
the study and a prompt reply woidd be most appreciated. If you are not a 
craftsperson or you do not collect or read about crafts, visit crafts shows 
or do not have a crafts-related occupation, please complete the enclosed 
postcard but leave the questionnaire blank and return them both in the 
envelope. 

Sincerely, 

Audrey McDonald 
Project Director 

AM:ha 

Enclosures 

P.S. If you have any questions about the study or this questionnaire, please 
feel free to call me at (609) 799-2600, extension 2542. 



An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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1. Which of the following best describes your current involvement with crafts? 

(CIRCLE THE ONE CODE NUMBER THAT BEST APPLIES) 

CREATING/PRODUCING CRAFTS IS MY PRIMARY OCCUPATION 1 

CREATING /PRODUCING CRAFTS IS MY SECONDARY OCCUPATION 2 

I AM A FULL-TIME TEACHER OF CRAFTS 3 

I AM A FULL-TIME STUDFNT OF CRAFTS 4 

MY CRAFT IS MY MAIN LEISURE ACTIVITY 5 

I DO OCCASIONAL WORK IN CRAFTS- 6 

OTHER (SPECIFY): 

I t ] 

2. How many years altogether have you been s^rking in crafts? 

YEARS 



3. What kind of training have you had throughout your involvement in crafts? 

HOW MANY ? 

LESSONS FROM FAMILY MEMBERS OR FRIENDS-^ . . YEARS 

SELF-TAUGHT YEARS_ 

SCHOOL -ART CLASS, TEACHER DEMONSTRATION. . . YEARS 

COMMUNITY CENTER OR RECREATION PROGRAM . . . COURSES 

COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY COURSE IN ART COURSES 

APPRENTICESHIP MONTHS 

ADULT EDUCATION COURSES COURSES 

■'■ 

^ WORKSHOPS HELD BY CRAFTS SCHOOLS 

OR ORGANIZATIONS WORKSHOPS 

PRIVATE LESSONS FROM PROFESSIONAL YEARS 

PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS WORKSHOPS 
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9. Are you, or have you been, an apprentice? 

YES. . .1 WAS.^. (SKIP TO 10.) 1 

. . .CURRENTLY. . 2 

NO ..... . . (SKIP TO 10.) 0 

9A. How long have you been an apprentice? YEARS^ — 

9B. Ou^t^e average, how many hours per week do you work as an 
apprentice? 

HOURS 

9C. Including the time you, have already spent as an apprentice, how 
long is yojur apprenticeship? 

YEARS 

9D. What is ^^our average monthly income from your work as an 
apprentice? ^ 

MONTHLY $ 

UNPAID ^ 

10. Do you have a professional degree such as a Master of Fine Arts (MFA)? 

Yes ... v. ^ 

NO 0 

11. In which of the following media do you currently work? 

(PLEASE CIRCLE ALL THE NUMBERS THAT APPLY. THEN CIRCLE THE LETTER TO THE 
"LEFT OF THE MEDIUM THAT YOU CONSIDER TO BE YOUR PRIMARY MEDIUM.) 

(CIRCLE ALL THE NUMBERS THAT APPLY) 

A FIBER • • ^ 

B CLAY 2 

C LEATHER ^ 

D PAPER ^ 

E GLASS . .« 5 

F METAL ^ 

G WOOD ^ 

H OTHER (SPECIFY) ^ 

' . [ :1 



15B. How many commissioned works did you do in the last twelve months? 

WORKS 



NONE 



15C. What was the approximate dollar amount of your lowest and 
highest commissioned sale in the last twelve months? 



LOWEST 



HIGHEST 



16. What are the chief satisfactions that you derive from working in your 
craft? PLEASE RANK THE FOLLOWING MOST IMPORTANT SATISFACTIONS: 

MEANS OF CREATIVE EXPRESSION _ 

LIFE'S WORK ^ _ 

SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT „ 

PRODUCING WORK THAT OTHERS WILL PURCHASE _ 



DERIVING A SIGNIFICANT PORTION OF INCOME 

FROM YOUR CRAFT 

DIVERSION FROM DAILY ROUTINE 

OTHER (SPECIFY) ^ 

[ t 1 
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19. Is your work primarily influenced by: 

(CIRCLE THE ONE CODE NUMBER THAT BEST APPLIES) 

AMERICAN FOLK THEMES 1 

ETHNIC/ CULTURAL TRADITIONS 2 j 

CURRENT TRENDS IN YOUR CRAFT 3 

OTHER ART FORMS 4 

A MOVEMENT OR SCHOOL IN THE ART WORLD 5 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

[ [ 1 



19A. Please describe this influence: 



[ [ 1 



20. Do/ did your parents work in crafts? 

YES . . . CRAFT WORK IS/WAS THEIR PRIMARY 

SOURCE OF INCOME 1 

. . . CRAFT WORK IS/WAS THEIR SECONDARY 

SOURCE OF INCOME 2 

. . . CRAFT WORK IS/ WAS A LEISURE TIME ACTIVITY. . 3 

NO 0 

21. Do other members of your household work in crafts? 

YES . . . SAME CRAFT MEDIUM AS MINE 1 

. . . ANOTHER CRAFT MEI^UM (SPECIFY) 

[ [ ] 

NO 0 
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25. Where do you sp^nd most of your time workli^ in your craft; 



ICLE THE ONE CODE N^BER THAT BEST APPLIES) 



IN YOUR hom: 



COOPE 




RIVATE STUDIO ORjm 




STUDIO OR WORKSHO 



UNITY STUDIO OR WORKSHOP / 4 

SPACE PROVIDED BY SCHOOL 5 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

[ f 1 



25A. Do you owa or rent your primary workspace or Is It provided 
free of cost? 

OWN i 

RENT 2 

FREE OF COST 3 

25B. Do you share your workspace with other crafts-artists? 



*6. Do you produce works for sale? 



(SKIP TO 280 



26A. Is your primary income from the sale of your crafts? 



26b. In producing work for sale, are the works you make primarily 
in response to : 

(CIRCLE THE ONE CODE NUMBER THAT BEST APPLIES) 

YOUR OWN STANDARDS OF FORM AND EXPRESSION 1 

DEMANDS OF THE MARKET 2 

OTHER (SPECIFY) ' 

[ t ] 
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30. Have you taught crafts in the last three years? 

YES . * 

NO (SKI? TO 31.) 



30A. Where do/did you teach crafts? 

(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

CRAFTS SCHOOL 

PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 

PRIVATE LESSONS 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ADULT EDUCATION COURSES 

COMMUNITY CENTER/ ARTS LEAGUE 

CRAFTS SHOP 

ART SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 

COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. . 

OTHER* (SPECIFY) // 

^.--^ 

30B. Approximately how many hours per week do/d|& you teach 

H0UR5I' PEl WEEK: 

/ 

30C. Are/ were your students: | 

(CIRCLE ALL TH% APfLY) 

\ I 

BEGINNING . 

INTERMEDIATE // • 

i 

ADVANCED 
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ow often did yo 




u s^^ii^^or^hihit your''*''^i^tn the last twelve months? 
(CIRCLE THE ONE CODE NtmBER THAT BEST APPLIES) 

V 1 




NOT AT ALL 

ONCE 

TWO TO FIVE TIMES 
SIX TO TEN TIKES 
MORE THAN TEN TIMES 
CONTINUOUSLY 



What are the main p 
vour v^rk? 



that you face In showing or exhibiting 

(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

TOO FEW OUTLETS 

INSUFFICIENT DISPLAY SPACE - 

NO APPROPRIATE EXHIBITION/ SELLING SPACE 

COMMUNITY POORLY INFORMED ABOUT EXISTING 

EXHIBITS, SHOPS 



OTHER (SPECIFY)^ 
NONE 



t t 1 

, . . . 0 



Where do you think are the best places to show or exhibit your work? 

(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

43 ART /CRAFTS FAIRS 

YOUR OWN SHOP 

CRAFTS SHOPS 

CO-OP * 

ARTS OR CRAFTS GALLERIES . . 

ART SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 

COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 




[ [ 



DO NOT SELL WORKS 



. . (SKIP TO 40.) 



J 

0 
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40. How much did you and other persons living in your household earn in the last 
twelve months from the following sources before taxes and other deductions? 
(ESTIMATES ARE ACCEPTABLE— REMEMBER, THIS INFORMATION WILL ONLY BE USED IN 
SUMMAR/ FORM.) 

YOUR OWN INCOME . . . FROM CRAFTS SALES $ 



FROM CRAFTS- 
RELATED SOURCES $ 



. . . FROM TEACHING 

CRAFTS $ 

. . . FROM NON-CRAFTS 

INCOME $ 

CRAFTS INCOME OF OTHER HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS $ 

OTHER INCOME OF ALL OTHER HOUSEHOLD 

MEMBERS $ 

41. In the last twelve months, what were your total expenses for: 

DUES TO CRAFTS ORGANIZATIONS $ 

PUBLICATIONS /BOOKS RELATED TO YOUR 

CRAFT $ 

MATERIALS FOR YOUR CRAFT $ 

SALARY FOR APPRENTICES (INCLUDING IN- 
KIND AND FRINGE BENEFITS) $ 

SALARY FOR EMPLOYEES INCLUDING FRINGE 

BENEFITS $ 

EQUIPMENT OR TC>OLS $ 

WORKSPACE/ STORAGE (INCLUDING UTILITIES, 

REPAIRS, UPKEEP ON EXISTING EQUIPMENT) $ 

TRAVEL (INCLUDING CAR EXPENSES) IN 

CONNECTION WITH YOUR CRAFTS WORK . . . $ 

COST OF PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR WORK $ 

INStJRANCE F(M YOUR WORKS AND WORKSPACE . $ 

OTHER CRAFTS-RELATED EXPENSES 

(SPECIFY) $ 



[ t ] 
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45C. belong to crafts organizations? 

YES ... HOW MANY CRAFTS ORGANIZATIONS? 
NO • .(SKIP TO 45E.) . 



45D. Please list the crafts organizations to which you belong that are 
most important to you: 



[ [ [ [ ] 

[ [ [ [ ] 



[ [ ( [ ] 

[ [ [ [ ] 



45E. collect orafts? 



YES 
NO , 



46. Are you • . • 

FEMALE 
MALE . 



47. When were you born? 

48. What Is your marital status? 

NEVER MARRIED 

MARRIED 

WIDOWED /DIVORCED / SEPARATED 



YEAR OF BIRTH 



49. What is your current employment status: 

(CIRCLE THE ONE CODE NUMBER THAT BEST APPLIES) 

WORK FULL-TIME 

(30 HOURS OR MORE PER WEEK) . . (GO TO 49A.). 

WORK PART-TIME (GO TO 49A.). 



FULL-TIME HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE . (SKIP TO 50.) 

FULL-TIME STUDENT (SKIP TO 50.) 

RETIRED (SKIP TO 50.) 

UNEMPLOYED • (SKIP TO 50.) 

OTHER, NOT WORKING (SKIP TO 50.) 



1 
0 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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49D. If crafts production is your main occupation, did you have another 
occupation before coming to crafts? 

YES . . . WHICH? SELECT A CATEGORY FROM THE LIST IN 
QUESTION 49C. AND PLACE THE NUMBER OF THE 
CATEGORY HERE: 

NO 0 

DO NOT PRODUCE CRAFTS 99 

50. What is the highest level of school you have completed? 

SOME HIGH SCHOOL ^ 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 2 

SOME COLLEGE 3 

TWO YEAR COLLEGE DEGREE ^ 

FOUR YEAR COLLEGE DEGREE 5 

TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL DEGREE OR CERTIFICATE 6 

GRADUATE WORK 7 

MASTERS DEGREE 8 

DOCTORATE, PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 9 

I'l 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

I [ 1 

50A. What was your major or field? 

^ [ [ ] 

SOB. , Did you receive G.I. Bill benefits to enable you to attend school 
or to finish your degree work? 

YES ^ 

NO 0 

51. Do you own or rent your home? 

OWN ^ 

RENT 2 
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57. Are there any general comments that you would like to make about the 
position of the crafts-artist in the United States today? 



[ [ ] 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR FILLING OUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. 
PLEASE RETURN IT IN THE ENCLOSED POSTPAID ENVELOPE. 



0MB # 128580004 
Expiration Date; 



12/31/80 
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APPENDIX B 

COMPARISON OF SURVEY RESULTS BY DATA COLLECTION METHOD 

Because both biai and sample variability are at the minimum levels 
provided for in the sample design when the response rate is 100 percent, 
any substantial deviations from high response levels call for investiga- 
tion. We agreed with the National Endowment we would conduct such an 
investigation if the response rate to the Survey of Crafts-Artists who are 
Members of Craft Organizations did not reach 75 percent. As a result of 
the mail procedures, a response rate of 69,3 percent was obtained. 

The hypothesis to be examined is that different methods of data 
collection obtain responses from different components of the sample; those 
who respond without need for follow-up activities are different in personal 
and craft-related characteristics from those who respond after being 
"followed up." -^The stated hypothesis is actually a surrogate for one 
which would compare respondents to non-respondents. However, because 
examination of the latter hypothesis is impossible, if differences between 
those who respond prior to follow-up activities and those who respond as a 
result of follow-up activities are different, non-respondents are assumed 
to be wore like those who required follow-up to achieve a response. 



^ this instance the follow-up consisted of an attempted telephone 
contact with a sample of all non-respondents to the mail procedures. 



On the basis of chi square statistics and their related probabili- 
ties » ve find there are statistically significant differences between those 
respondents who completed a questionnaire as a result of a telephone 
follow-up and those who completed a questionnaire without such follov-up 
(Tables B*l and 2). 

Crafts-artists who responded to the telephone follow-up tended to 
engage in crafts more as a leisure activity compared with crafts-artists 
who were mail respondents. Telephone respondents were more oriented toward 
wood as their primary media, as opposed to metal and clay« Also, telephone 
respondent crafts-artists worked slightly more hours per week (21 compared 
to 19.4) than mail respondent crafts-artists. The former have upent one 
less year in crafts compared with mail respondents (Table B.l)« 

Smaller proportions of crafts-artists who responded as a result of 
the telephone follow-up compared with those who responded to the mail 
procedures : 

o Produce crafts for sale 

o Derive their primary income from crafts 

o Teach crafts 

o Visited crafts museums in the 12 months prior to 
completing the questionnaire 

o Collect crafts. 

In addition, the number of crafts publications read in the last 12 months 
and the number of memberships in crafts organizations are fewer for those 
who responded as a result of the telephone follow-up compared with thoae 
who responded to the mailed request. 
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TABLE B.l 



COMPARISON OF CRAFTS-RELATED CHARACTERISTICS BY MODE OF DATA 
COLLECTION: SURVEY 0¥ MEMBER CRAFTS-ARTISTS, 1980 



Telephone 
Response 



Mail X Statistic 

Response Significance Level 



Percentage of crafts-artists 
by level of intensity of 
craft activity 

Major activity 

Under 40 hours per veek 
40 hours or more per veek 

Secondary activity 

Leisure Activity 

Under 10 hours per veek 
10 hours or more per veek 

Occasional Activity 

Other 

Total 



12.2 
8.3 
19.6 

27.4 
17.3 
7.1 
8.1 

100.0 



17.1 
8.4 
17.9 

17.7 
13.6 
14.4 
10.9 

100.0 



p < 0.01 



Primary media 

Fiber 

Clay 

Leather 

Paper 

Glass 

Metal 

Wood 

Other 

Total 



39.9 
14.3 
0.1 
4.1 
2.7 
8.6 
23.5 
5.8 

100.0 



40.1 
16.8 
1.0 
3.8 
3.2 
12.1 
15.6 
7.4 

100.0 



p < 0.01 



Average hours per veek spent 
producing crafts 

Average number of years 
involved in crafts 

Percentage producing crafts 
for sale 



21.0 



15.4 



19.4 
16.4 
68.0 



N.A 



N.A 



p < 0.01 



Table B^l (Continued) 



Telephone 
Response 



Mail X Statistic 

Response Significance Level 



Percentage with primary 

income from sale of crafts 21.7 23.1 p < 0.05 

Percentage who taught crafts 

in lait three yean 29.4 43.3 p< 0.01 

Percentage visiting art/ 
crafts iTuseums in last 12 

month! 78.0 91.3 p < 0.01 

Average number of crafts 
magazines read in last 12 

months 1-6 2.4 N.A* 

Average number of crafts 

organizations .1-2 1*5 N.A* 

Percentage collecting crafts 59.4 68.4 p < 0.01 



Number of respondents 



90 2543 



source;: Survey of Crafts-Artists who are Members of Crafts Organizations, 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
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Personal characteristics of crafts-artists also reveal some 
differences although generally not as large as those already presented. A 
lover proportion of crafts-artists who responded to the telephone component 
are female, slightly older, and to a much smaller extent, more likely to be 
married. Telephone respondents, compared with their mail counterparts, are 
more likely to be retired, less likely to have a college ^duclation, and are 
less concentrated among whites and those of Hispanic heritage or descent 
(Table B.2)» 

In spite of these statistically significant differences which 
demonstrate that those respondents who required a telephone call to achieve 
a completed questionnaire and those who did not are from diverse groups, 
the following should also be recognized: 



o The number of telephone respondents (90 out of a total 
of 2,637) was quite small. 96.6 percent of the re- 
sponse rate was achieved by mail and 3.4 percent by 
telephone follow-up. 

o The weighting procedures used recognized differences 
in response levels for media type and size of organi- 
zation. This type of weighting tends to compensate 
for some of the accuracy lost through non-ri sponse 
because respondents from various strata are assigned 
weight a, not because th^y responded or not, but based 
on thjf^ estimated^^ixmber of member crafts-artists 
in each stratum.** 

\ 

\ 



- Because of the weighting schctte used, the differences by media type in 
the telephone and non-telephone component* are entirely corrected; on the 
other hand, to the extent differwace* that arise fot other reasons — type of 
involvement in crafts, for example — these differences will not be 
- adjusted.. — — ___ \ 
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- TABLE B,2 

COMPARISON OF PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 3Y MODE OF DATA 
COLLECTION: SURVEY OF MEMBER CRAFTS- ARTISTS, 1980 



2 

Telephone Mail X Statistic 

Response _ Response Significance Level 



Percentage Female 67.1 70.3 p < 0.01 

Age Distribution 

Under 15 2.6 3.4 

25 to 34 19.9 25.0 

35 to 44 24.0 20.4 

45 to 54 15.3 18.0 

55 to 64 16.3 18.5 

6 5 and over 21.9 14-7 

Total 100.0 100.0 p < 0.01 

Median age 47.3 45*7 

Percentage Married 72.9 71.7 

Labor Force status: 

Employed full time 44.9 45.6 

Employed part time 11.2 13.3 

Homemaker 14.0 19.1 

Student 0.9 2.9 

Retired 21.8 13.6 

Unemployed 3.8 2.8 

Other 3^ UL 

Total 100.0 100.0 p < 0.01 

^ " ' ,. 

Percentage reporting crafts 

as main occupation 34.0 33.4 p - 0.43 

Percentage with college or 

higher education ^ 36.6 56.6 p < 0.01 

Percentage White 93.9 98.1 p < O.W 

Percentage H-.spanic 0.2 1.3 p < 0.01 

Number of respondents 90 2543 



SOURCE: Survey of Crafts-Artists, who are Members of Crafts Organizations, 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 




COMPiRISON~0F^AMERICAN AND ^AJKDIAN CRAFTS-ARTISTS 



North Americans share many interests and characteristics, one of 
these interests is crafts. During the 1970's, the Canadian government 
sponsored several studies of crafts-artists in Canada. A large mail 
survey was conducted in 1976 of a sample of approximately 10,000 persons, 
dram from mailing lists of all large crafts associations in all 
provinces except . Quebec. The results, based on 2,400 mail responses, 
were published in Crafts and Craftsmen in Canada Because techniques 
were not used in the Canadian survey to achieve a high level of response 
(the response rate was 24 percent compared to 74 percent in the Survey of 
Crafts-Artists who are Members of Crafts Organizations in the United 
States), the results may not be representative, of all Canadian member 
crafts-artists. Nevertheless, a comparison is made between the Canadian 
and U.S. survey results to see the extent of apparent similarities and 
differences between these two groups of crafts-artists who share the 
characteristic of belonging to crafts membership organizations. Many of 
the questions used in the two surveys are similar in wording, although 
there are often minor differences in the response categories. 

Based on the two surveys, 'American crafts-artists are older than 
their Canadian counterparts, 45 years compared to 39.5 on the basis of 
median ages calculated from abbreviated age distributions (Table C.l). 



Barry de Ville and Canadian Crafts Council, Crafts and Crafts- 
men in Canada (Ottawa, Canada, Research and Statistics Directorate, 
Arts and Crafts Branch, Secretary of State, 1978). 



AmericAnt *re alto more highly educmted, perhapi partly reflecting their 
age, but not entirely, since the major differences are the much larger 
share in the 45 and over age group most of whom would have finished their 
education 15 to 20 years ago. Another reflection of the 6-year 
difference in median ages is the 8-year difference in median years of 
involvement in crafts (Table C.2). 

Canadian crafts-artists are more evenly distributed between 
crafts as a full-time occupation, part-time occupation and full-time 
crafts teacher than are American. About a fifth of respondents in both 
countries reported full-time involvement. A much larger proportion of 
U.S. respondents engage in crafts as a leisure or occasional activity 
compared to those in Canada.-^ Students account for 2 and 7 percent of 
respondents, but while 4 percent of the U.S. respondents list their 
involvement as full-time crafts teachers, 25 percent of the respondents 
to the Canadian questionnaire are estimated by the report authors to be 
exclusively teachers of crafts (Table C.l). 

As mentioned above, American crafts-artists have typically been 
working in their craft longer than Canadian crafts-artists — on average 
for over 16 years compared to under 9 years. About equal proportions of 
American and Canadian crafts-artists — 68 percent and 70 percent — produce 
works for sale. Deflating gross sales figures for American crafts- 



-^In both questionnaires, "leisure" is respondent-defined as is 

crafts. 



TABLE C.l 



COMPARISON OF U.S. AND CANADIAN CRAFTS-ARTISTS 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS, 1980 4ND 1976 



U.S. ChTftCteriitici 



Canadian ChTacteristica 





Age Distributions 




UUUC& jfCA^a 


3 Z 


9 Z 


16 to 25 yeuri 


25 to 34 years 


25 


34 


26 to 35 years 


35 to 44 years 


20 


20 


36 to 45 years 


45 and older 


51 


37 


46 and older 


Total 


99 Z 


100 z 


total 


Median age 


45.2 


39.5 


Median Age 




Education 




Some high school 


5 Z 


3 Z 


Primary or less 


Completed high school 


12 


13 


High school or less 


Some college, or technical 








or vocational degree 


21 


27 


Some post secondary 


Two or four year 






Completed university 


college degree 


31 


41 


or community college 


Graduate work, masters 








or doctorate degree 


31 


15 


Post graduate 



Other ^ 
Totil 



101 Z 



99 Z 



Total 



Major {(primary) activity 
Secondary activity 
Leisure or occasional 

activity 
Full-time student (of 

crafts) *nd "ather" 
Full-time teacher 

of cirafts 
! Total 



Involvement in Crafts 



24 
16 


Z 


21 
36 


z 


Full-time 
Part-time 


54 




12 




Leisure 


2 

4 




7 

25 




Student 
Exclusivel 
crafts^ 


100 


Z 


101 


z 





iv^y teacher of 



SOURCE:!, Survey of Crafts-Artists who are Members of Crafts Organizations, 
Math^tica Policy Research, Princeton, H.J., 1980, and Cyafts and 
Craftsmen in Canada . Research and Statistics Directorate, Arts and 
j Culture Branch, Secretary of State Department, Ottawa, Canada, 1978. 

i^The text in Crafts and Craftsmen in Canada accompanying the distribu- 
tion of type of involvement in crafts (Table 2.6, page 29) includes the follow- 
ing: ••the full-time occupatiraal group [28Z in Table 2.6] includes roughly 
eqtial proportions of craftsmen and teacher-craftsmen. About 7 percent of this 
group are exclusively teachers of crafts. On the other hand, approximately 
50 percent of tke students tl3 percent in Table 2.6] and leisure [23 percent in 
Table 2.i6] groups also noted they were exclusively teachers of crafts ....•• 
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COMPARISON OF U.S. AND CANADIAN CRAFT S-ARliSTS 
CRAFT-RELATED CHARACTERISTICS, 1980 AND 1976 



U.S. Characteristics Canadian Characteristics 



Experience in Crafts 
Years working in crafts Years been a craftsman 



Lets than 5 years 


8 Z 


32 Z 


1 to 5 years 


5 to 9 years 


25 


34 


5 to 10 years 


10 to 14 years 


24 


34 


More than 10 years 


15 or more years 


43 






Total 


100 Z 


100 Z 


Total 


Median years 


16.3 


8.6 


Median years 



Production of Crafts for Sale 



Percentage of crafts- 
artists producing works Percentage producing crafts 



for sale 




68 Z 70 Z 


for 


sale 






Gross Sales by Craft Media 






1980 average 


(mean) 


U.S. Sales in 1976 






ZTosB crafts 


sales 


Canadian dollars 


1976 Rross sales 


Clay 


$4118 


$3,025 


$4546 


Clay 


Fiber 


1034 


760 


2524 


Fibre 


Wood 


2199 


1,616 


4464 


Wood 


Metal 


4358 


3,202 


60 


Metal 


Leather or 










paper 


1254 


921 


4293 


Leather 


Glass or 










other 


5991 


4,402 


9532 


Glass 



SOURCE: Survey of Crafts-Artists who are Members of Crafts Organizations, 
Mathcmatica Policy Research, Princeton, N.J., 1980 and Crafts and 
Craftsmen in Canada, Research and Statistics Directorate, Arts and 
Culture Branch, Secretary of State Department, Ottawa, Canada, 1978. 

Based on a change in the all commodities consumer price index in the 
U.S. from 1976 to 1980 and 1976 exchange rates as reported in: U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1980 (Washington, 
D.C., 1980) Tables 808 and 1602. 



artist* from 1980 to 1976 dollar* and account ing for the exchange r ate,_ 
it appears that Canadian crafts-artist* generate higher revenue from the 
sale of their work than do American crafts-artists. This appears true 
for every media category except metal (Table C.2). 



APPENDIX D 
MODEL OF CRAFTS INVOLVEMENT 



The f undameutal premise of the behavioral model is that indi- 
viduals attempt to maximize their utility or overall sat isf action , which 
is posited to be a fumction of leisure time and purchased goods and 
services. Crafts involvement is defined as hours of work effort which 
generates purchasing power, but implies foregoing leisure time. Because 
an extra hour of oi^afts work permits greater consumption of purchased 
goods ^nd services 9 but reduces the time for leisure activities , indi- 
viduals are faced with a negative trade-off between labor and leisure. 
Determination of the optimal level of work (or leisure) essentially 
balances these offsetting effects. 

Theoretically 9 the optimal level of crafts work effort is 
influenced by the total remuneration offered to an individual — both 
pecuniary and nonpecuniary payments. But in practice, the money wage 
rate is used in most analyses of labor supply. Such a simplification , 
however, is a serious limitation for a stud/ of crafts-artists since the 
latter are cleaxly motivated by nonpecuniary factors. In fact, there is 
some question as to %,*<fther or not a labor-leisure model is an appropri- 
ate paradigm for studying crafts-artists. Many such persons do not 
consider themselves an workers (self-employed or otherwise). Rather they 
consider their involvement as a leisure rather than as a work activity. 
Any income from sales might be considered Incidental and use to defray 
the costs of pursuing their avocation. Furthermore, even for those who 
are serious about selling their products, the major satisfaction from 
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crafts appears to be artistic in nature rather than financial**- 

The above argtiments are correct as they go, but there are several 
reasons to justify using a labor-leisure framework for the analysis. 
First, despite the artistic motivation behind crafts involvement, 73 
percent of the sample indicated that they produced works for sale (19 
percent reported that crafts sales were their major income source). This 
suggests that a more accurate observation is that crafts activity yields 
both pecuniary and nonpecuniary returns, and that the mix between the two 
is partially subject to the discretion or preferences of the individual. 

The above ideas can be highlighted more clearly with the develop- 
ment of a simple model that incorporates the notion of full remuneration 
(see Black, 1978; Borjas, 1981; and Robins, 1977). It is assumed that an 
individual^'s utility (U) is an indirect function of leisure time (L) and 
market goods purchased out of income (i.e., purchasing power, Y) . 
Leisure time and purchased goods are combined inputs into producing 
leisure^time-comsumption (LTC) which directly affects utility. An 
individual may also enjoy on-the-job consumption (i.e., job satisfaction, 
OJC) which affects utility directly. OJC is asumed to be a product of 
work hours (H) and an index of nonpecuniary job attributes (C) • Thus, 
total utility is defined as: 

U « U(LTC) + U(OJC) (1) 
0 - U(L,Y) + U( C H) (1)' 



— Less than 10 percent of the surveyed crafts-artists reported 
that the chief satisfaction gained from crafts was financial. The 
satisfactions most often cited as primary were crafts "as a means of 
creative expression" (52 percent), "as a sense of accomplishment" (21 
percent), "as oner's lifer's work" (9 percent), and "as a diversion from 
the daily routine" (9 percent). 



vhere one assumes that utility can be split into two additive components. 

In the context of crafts , H represents the number of veekly hours 
spent producing and marketing crafts and C is the hourly flow of non- 
pecuniary benefits gained from crafts involvement. For simplicity, L 
denotes all noncraft time, leisure as well as noncraft employment. The 
amount of goods that can be purchased is limited by a budget constraint 
that defines as individual's income: 

Y - WH + Yn (2) 

where W is an hourly money wage rate and Yn denotes other noncraft income 
available Co the individual Work hours is limited by total time (T) 
that must be split between work and leisure, T * L ^ H« An increase in 
work hours thus affects utility by decreasing leisure time, L • T * H, by 
increasing purchasing power, WH, and by increasing on-the-job consump- 
tion, CH. 

Another concept to introduce is that, to some extent, a crafts- 
artist is likely to reduce the nonpecuniary returns to producing crafts 
as his or her activity becomes more oriented toward salec^, thereby 
increasing W at the expense of CH (e.g., the work may become more repe- 
titious, more intense, and marketing efforts may displace time spent in 
producing crafts). This suggests a relationship between total hourly 
renumeration (V*) and its two components: 

W* - W + PC. (3) 



^ We abstract from the problem of simultaneity what exists between 
hours supplied to crafts versus other labor activities. A complete model 
would focus on the joint determination of crafts-related work and other 
employment decirsions. 



The price of nonpecuniary job benefits (P) is assumed to be fixed and it 
represents the income foregone as crafts activity shifts avay from a 
sales orientation toward an avocational focus* Equation (3) is consis- 
tent with a positive association between W* and human capital. It can* 
also be used to estimate the market value of various nonwage job charac- 
teristics* Note that multiplication of (3) by work hours yields the 
income constraint* 

Given that Y, C, H are controllable by the individual and W*, P, 
Yn are exogenous, the first-order conditions are maximizing utility under 
the budget constraint (Y - W*H - PCH + Yn) are: 

^ -X. 0 (4) 

Y 

I? • " - Iz ^ . c . (w-w. . PC) g . 0 (5) 

These conditions imply (assuming second-order conditions are fulfilled) 
that H and C should be adjusted until: 

^ . _OJC . _L (7) 
™Y P W* 

where the marginal utilities (MD's) are the respective partial deriva- 
tives in (4-6). The optimizing condition in (7) can be re-expressed as: 

MO, -CMD 

h 2JC_ . „ (8) 

The condition! stated in (7) and (8) can be contrasted with those when 
OJC is ignored in the labor-leisure model: 

—L - M (8)' 
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The relevance of OJC in labor supply decisions is evident in (7) where 
both C and H must be adjusted until the ratios of their marginal utili- 
ties to their respective prices are in equality with MU^. The shadow 
price of leisure is now W* which supports the general notion that total 
labor compensation is what theoretically affects behavior, not W by 
itself. It is also apparent that W is an endogenous variable that is 
jointly determined with C. If work produces no on-the-job consumption 
(MD^^^ • 0), then equation (8) reduces to (8)'. If, on the other hand, 
work time affects utility because of nonpecuniary factors (rather than 
only indirectly through earnings), then the wage rate that is acceptable 
to a worker will be less to the extent that a job is pleasurable. Alter- 
natively, a pleasurable job will induce greater work effort for a given 
wage rate than a similarly paid job with less attractive nonwage ele- 
ments.--' 

Based on the first-order conditions, the supply of work hours can 
be specified as a general function: 

H - f(W*, P, Y ; X) (9) 



n 



where X is a vector of personal and environmental characteristics. For 
a given set of X attributes, hours of crafts activity is a positive 
function of the potential returns of participation (i.e., the incentive 
effect, W*), and a negative function of P, the rate at which nonpecuniary 
job benefits must be foregone as monetary benefits are increased (see 
equation 3). The link between hours and other iiidividual or household 
income, Yn, is ambiguous. On the one hand, a relatively high Yn would be 
associated with less crafts activity if it were viewed as a work activity 
(i.e., an income effect). On the other hand, a relatively high Yn might 
induce greater crafts involvement if it were viewed ai a leisure activity 
(i.e., a ''normal" consumption good). 



^^As noted by Borjas (1981), observed wage rates will understate 
the value of leisure time when there is nonpecuniary remuneration. 
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